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WHATEVER I8, I8 BEST. 


BY ELLA WHBELER WILCOX. 


1 know, as my life grows older, 
And mine eyes have clearer sight, 

That under each rank Wrong, somewhere 
There lies the root of Right. 

That each sorrow has its purpose, 
By the sorrowing oft unguessed ; 

But as sure as the sun brings morning, 
Whatever is, is best. 


I know that each sinful action. 

As sure as the night brings shade, 
Is sometime, somewhere, punished, 
Tho’ the hour be long delayed. 

I know that the soul is aided 
Sometimes by the heart’s unrest, 
And to grow means often to suffer; 

But whatever is, is best. 


1 know there are no errors 
In the great Eternal plan, 
And all things work together 
For the final good of man. 
And I know when my soul spseds onward 
Tn the grand, eternal quest, 
I shall say, as 1 looked earthward, 
Whatever is, is lest. 
— Rambler. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Portia Club of New Orleans has 
petitioned the Governor of Louisiana to 
appoint some women on the New Orleans 
school board. Two vacancies will occur 
during this month. Women have been 
eligible to serve on school boards in 
Louisiana for many years, but have never 
been chosen as yet except in country 
parishes. Eight women are now serving 
in four interior parishes. Women have 
done excellent work on the school boards 
of Boston, New York, Chicago, etc., and 
New Orleans undoubtedly contains women 
as capable as those of any othercity. We 
hope the Governor will heed the Portia 
Club’s re quest. 


—_ 4~@r 


The Connecticut Legislature which re- 
cently adjourned passed several bills in 
the interest of women and children. The 
‘tage of consent’’ is raised from 14 to 16 
years. The age limit for the employment 
of children is raised from 13 to 14 years, 
and compulsory education to the age of 
14 is prescribed. Children under 16 must 
not be admitted to dance houses, concert 
saloons, roller-skating rinks, or variety 
halls unless accompanied by parents or 
guardians. The interest of a surviving 
husband or wife in the estate of the other 
(there being no children) is made $2,000 
absolutely and one-half the remainder. It 
is made unlawful for imbeciles or insane 
or feeble-minded persons to assume or 
maintain marital relations, but this does 
not apply to persons already married. 
An effort to extend woman suffrage to all 
local elections failed, as did the scheme 
to deprive women of the right to vote in 
school district meetings. 


+e, - 


The Court of Common Pleas of Balti- 
more, Md., held the opinion, in a recent 





| to great advantage.” 


| required to observe the strict technical- | 
ities of procedure to as great an extent as | 
| is expected of bodies of a different char- 
acter, the chief inquiry being whether 
there has been a substantial compliance 
with the rules.””’ The Chicago Legal News 
diseents, and says: 


| 

We do not agree with the Court. | 

| Women meanagers of charitable 74 
| 

| 


tions should be required to observe the 
same procedure and rules asmen. They 
should be treated as the « quals of men. 
They are as capable of performing the 
duties as men. They should stand upon 
an (quality before the law with men. 


- “eo — j 


The protest made these many years, | 
against a double standard of morality are | 
at last having an effect in the municipal | 
management of the social evil. President ' 
Roosevelt, of the Police Board of New | 
York City, on the 25zh ult., in answer to | 
the irquiry of a representative of the | 
New York Tribune, ‘‘ Are disorderly | 
houses in the city being suppressed?” | 
replied : 


It is difficult to know what to say about 
those houses. We can’t stop all vice, but 
we do our best to stop the police from 
blackmailing it. We have given orders to | 
bave all inmates of such houses treated | 
alike. In former times it bas been the | 

ractice to arrest the unfortunate women | 
n those houses and let the men go. The | 
police have strict orders to treat the men | 
in such houses exactly as the women are | 
treated. 


Concerning this The Christian Register, | 
of Boston, say*: 


| 

If the president of the Police Board | 
carries out his intention to have men | 
arrested for ‘disorderly conduct,’ and 
treated with the same severity that has 
heretofore been shown to women for the 
same offence, we are on the eve of a new 
epoch in morality. The discrimination in 
applying the laws only to women, though 
acknowledged, has none the less been an 
outrage and a cruel injustice. Commis- 
sioner Roosevelt, we are told, asserts that 
he intends to make a strict and impartial 
application of the law, so that no longer 
shall it be a merely theoretical ornament. 


The Register continues: 


The New York Times, in mentioning 
the abcve fact, adds, ‘It is more thana 
little humiliating that a declaration which 
no man in his place should have failed to 
make is, in sober truth, the most remark- 
able and the most likely to be remarked 
combination of words he could po:sibly 
have put together.” We are specially 
interested in this case, because it brings 
distinctly before the community the prin- 
ciple that we are to bave both for men 
and women the same law and morality. 





“er 


England is considered a prosperous 
country. It has free trade, a sound cur- 
rency on a gold standard, and civil service 
reform. Yet, in London, nine out of 
every 100 die in the workhouse. In many 
| places, such as Bristol and Wo)verhamp- 
ton, more than half the people of 65 years 
and over are paupers. In prosperous 
Birmingham 39 in every 100 are paupers. 
Evidently something more than the 
mugwump programme is needed to make 
a good Government. Why not try impartial 
suffrage irrespective of sex, and thereby 
promote Temperance and cultivate a more 
fraternal spirit in legislation. 


~~ — 


Gladstone is often quoted by our Re- 
monstrants as opposed to woman suffrage. 
He is not altogether opposed to it. He has 
testified that in municipal elections in Eng- 
land, women vote ‘‘without detriment and 
He also says: 

All those who live in a country should 
take an interest in that country, love that 
country ; and the vote gives that sense of 
interest, fosters that love. 





—_ +~o-— 


Miss Lettie S. Bigelow of Holyoke, 
Mass., bas written a humorous poem 
entitled ‘‘Plato’s Visit to the Hub.” It 
describes a visit made by the spirit of 
Plato to the Boston State House during 
the annual debate on the woman suffrage 
bill, and hits off the preposterous argu- | 
ments of the opponents of cqual rights | 
with much spirit. The poem was read at | 
a recent banquet, and is published in the | 
Holyoke True Light. 


= +o, 


MARRIED. 








Miss Ethel Everhard, of Massillon, 


lough Everhard, president of the Ohio | 
Woman Suffrage Association, was married 
July 30 to Mr. C. A. Schmettar, also of 


| Massillon. Mr. and Mrs. Schmettar sailed | 


for Southampton, August 3. After a visit | 


with the groom’s parents in England, the | 
young people will return to America, and 


case, that ‘‘A board of lady managers of | Mr. Schmettar will engage in the practice 


a charitable institution should not be 


of law. | 


| Adams’ house now stands, a few rods from 


For the Woman's Journal. 


HANNAH ADAMS, 
AUTHOR AND HISTORIAN, 


BY MRS. E. M 


BRACKETT, 


On the walls of the Boston Atheneum | Her father had a small but select library, | 
has hung for many years the portrait of 8 | and we hear of her devotion to her favor- | 


woman long past the prime of life. The 
sweet, placid face looks down upon you 
with kindly eyes. She is dressed with 


tants of Medfield, he was well educated. 
It was a fineable offence then to neglect 
the opportunity for education afforded by 
the town from its earliest incorporation. 
Hannah was well versed in the classics, 
| having been taught Latin and Greek from 
| some gentlemen who lived in the family. 





| ite poets—Shakespeare, Milton, Young, 
ind others. She had a few girl friends 
| among her neighbors, most of whom, as 

















% 


quaint simplicity. A square of lawn is. 


folded across the bosom and a plain muslin 
cap hides the gray hair. The delicate 
hands are folded on her lap, and a book or 


two near hints at the avocation of this | 
old time New Englana gentlewoman— | 


Hannah Adams. 

Mr. T. W. Higginson, in a recent article 
in /larper’s Bazar on Elizaheth Peabody, 
writes of her youthful studies, and classes 
Hannah Adams among the learned women 
of the world—Madame Dacier, Mrs. Som- 
erville, and others — whose works were 
selected by the mother of Miss Peabudy 
for her daughter’s use. Her books have 
long ago gone out of print, yet, in the 
congressional library at Washingon, isa 
rare volume — her autobiography — brief 
and simple, to which a woman friend of 
her time has added a supplement giving 
some details of her life, which the modesty 
of the author forbade. From this volume, 
with information gathered from her kin- 
dred of the present generation, the ma- 
terial for this sketch is taken. 

Hannah Adams was born in Medfield, 
Mass., a town twenty-five miles from 
Boston, in 1756, and was the youngest of 
three sisters. Her father, Thomas Adams, 
was of the fourth generation from Henry 
Adams, of Braintree, who came to this 
country from England in the first half of 
the seventeenth century not long after the 
landing of the Pilgrim fathers. The an- 
cestor who settled in Medfield was a son 
of Henry, of Braintree. He was shot in 
his own doorway by Indians, in the early 
part of what is known as King Philip’s war. 
The house was burned, but was rebuilt by 
his son on the spot where the ancestral 


the ruined building which joined a part of 
the dwelling where Hannah Adams was 
born. The main building was removed to 
a spot near by. It joins a part of another 
house built many years later. Here is a 





sketch of the remains of Hannah Adams’ 
home: 

An old gateway lies on the ground with 
the remains of what was called a ‘‘picket | 
fence” lying near. A solitary rose-bush | 
tells that this was a part of a dwelling. 
The beautiful meadows beyond, with the | 
course of u stream marked by more vivid | 


! 
| 


| greenness, a characteristic feature of this 


part of the country, which gave it its 
ancient name of Meade-fleld—the winding 


| road bordered with ancient oaks—all these 
| Ohio, daughter of Mrs. Caroline McCul- | objects were mute witnesses of the strug- 


gles and heartaches of a woman ‘‘whose | 
idea of heaven,” she says, was & ‘‘place | 
where her great thirst for knowledge 
could be gratified.” Her father, a man 
of literary tastes, but in delicate health, | 
was a farmer, remaining at home in obedi- 
ence to the wishes of his parents, al- | 
though he was prepared for the University 

at Cambridge. Like most of the inhabi- 


she says, ‘twrote poetry.” They had 
frequent gatherings, where the poems 
were read and commented upon. ‘This 
was the first ‘‘woman’s club” in New 
England of which we have any record. 
But the Revolutionary War came, and 
these young girls were obliged to give up 
their devotion to the muses, and to strug- 
gle with the stern despot—Poverty. It 
became necessary for the daughters of 


Mr. Adams to do something to lessen the | 


family expenses. Her mother, a gentle, 
delicate woman, died when Hannah was 
only ten years old. The care of the 
family had devolved upon Elizabeth, 
the oldest daughter, ‘‘her guide, philoso- 


pher and friend,’’ as Hannah says of her | 


in the autobiography. 

Hannah had learned to make bobbin, or 
pillow lace. As that article was no longer 
imported from Europe, she found this 
work a tolerably profitable employment, 
as she says she ‘was able to earn more by 
that work than she could accomplish by 
spinning or knitting.” At the close of 
the war this article was no longer needed, 
and she was forced to seek some other 
way of earning money. She taught school 
in one of the neighboring towns, and she 


relates some stories which illustrate the | 


aimplicity of life and of dress at that 


period in the homes of our ancestors. | 
The ordinary dress of a farmer’s wife | 
was a short gown confined at the waist, | 
over a homespun petticoat, by an apron of | 


homespun and woven linen. A farmer’s 
wife, with whom Miss Adams boarded 
while teaching, told her in confidence that 
if, in the following year, her husband was 


as prosperous as he had been in the pre- | 


sent one, she intended to wear long calico 
gowns! 

At that period the spinning wheel was 
part of the furniture of every household. 
The large wheel was for spinning woollen 
yarn, which was woven into garments for 
men and women, dyed and made up in 
the family. Generally it was of the color 
termed ‘‘London Brown.’ They also 
spun and wove the materials for bedding. 
These were generally white, for sheets, 


| blue and white for bed covers, woven in 


patterns, exceedingly durable, and one 
sees these old-time coverlets in well-ap- 
pointed homes in New England used as 
portieres. 

The trousseau of a bride was considered 
almost complete, or the most laborious part 
of it, when the woollen and linen cloths 
were made and ready for tie seamstress. 

In this connection we may be pardoned 
for introducing a list of the wedding out- 


| fit of a bride—the daughter of the Rev. 


Mr. Baxter, of Medfield, the second min- 
ister of the place, who was ordained in 
1697, when only twenty-one years old. 
The wedding occurred in 1763. In the 
(Continued on Second Page.) 
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‘CONCERNING WOMEN. 








REv. ELLA E. BARTLETT, of St. Louis, 
| is to contribute to the American Jewess 
a series of articles on ‘‘Ideals.”’ The first. 
| one has appeared in the August number. 


| Miss HELEN Hay, daughter of Col. 
John Hay, of Washington, the poet and 
historian, has a humorous poem in the 
August St. Nicholas,’ called ‘*The Merry 
Mongoose.” It is her] first {contribution 


to the magazines. 
| 
| Rev. Frances E. TOWNsLEY,of the Bap- 


| tist ministry, and a mostjearnest and 
successful National evangelist for the 
W.C.T.U., has changed her place of 
residence from Illinois, to Howell, Michi- 
| gan. 
| Mrs. KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, 
| corresponding secretary of the National 
| Women’s Christian Temperance Union of 
| the United States, has madea trip through 
| the southern States, traveling 3,500 miles, 
' attending 47 meetings, giving 30 addresses, 
| and organizing six W. C. T. U.’s, all in the 
| space of 38 days. 


| 

| Mrs. ANNA L. Dias, of Kansas, spent 

| six weeks of the early summer, under 
bey auspices of the National-American 
| 





W.S. A., campaigning in West Virginia, 
| Maryland and New Jersey, and so com- 
| pletely won the hearts of the people that 
| they are very anxious for her to come 
back. 

Mrs. HARRIET MAXWELL CONVERSE, 
| born in Elmira, and now a resident of 
|New York City, although of Caucasian 
| ances‘ry, is a chief and the custodian and 
adviser of the Six Nations of New York 

Indians. For three generations her family 
| has held like honors. 


| Mrs. CARIDAD AGUERO DE RICHARDS, 
| widow of a prominent Cuban physician, 
| delivered the closing speech at a meeting 
| of Cuban revolutionists in New York, July 
| 18, and had a most cordial reception. 
Mrs. Richards bought the first gun used 
| in the Cuban warfare, and carried the 
cartridges to Camaguey. : 


J 


Mrs. AUSrA DENSMORE STURDEVANT,, 
formerly of Meadviile, Penn., later of 
New York City, received honorable men- 
| tion for her picture in the Paris ‘‘Salon’’ 
| for this year, a high distinction which few 
| foreigners receive. In the last fifty years 
forty-seven such mentions have been given 
| to Americans, eight of which were to 
women. Mrs. Sturdevant began the study 
of painting at the age of thirty-four, when 
her girls were old enough to go to school. 


Mrs. CATHERINE C. MCDONALD, of 
Maspeth, L. I., who was educated in the 
Perkins Institute for the Blind, South Bos- 
ton, is an active, helpfal woman. She 
originated the thought of a Home for Blind 
Women, gathered funds, interested other 
women, and has this summer seen the frui- 
| tion of her hopes and plans. A home has 
been opened in Maspeth under favorable 
auspices. A monthly magazine called 
Our Home Record has been started, in the 
| interests of the home. It is edited and 
| published by Augusta Lewis. 


Mrs. JULIA RICE SENEY hag recently 
been appointed chief of the Registry de- 
partment of the post oflice at Toledo, O., 
by Postmaster Rudolph Brand, who recog- 
nized her ability to fill that position 
| acceptably. Mrs. Seney is of a much re-- 
spected and historic Democratic family. 
She is a sister of General A. V. Rice, the 
pension official, and the wife of a promi- 
nent Toledo lawyer, Judge Joshua R. 
Seney, who has been an invalid for the 
last three years. During the World’s 
Fair, Mrs. Seney was hostess at the Ohio 
building, and she has held other positions 
of honor. Her appointment to a postal 
position involving so much responsibility 
is an encouraging sign of the wider recog- 
nition so surely coming to women. 


Mrs. E. A. REED, a Chicago lady who 
has spent many months in Oriental coun- 
tries, is writing a work on primitive 
Buddhism. it has been claimed by word 
and pen of late that ‘‘Christ borrowed His 
morality from Buddha,” and that Christi- 
anity is only an echo of the beautiful 
system of morality taught five hundred 
years before Christ. Mrs. Reed hag 
studied the subject, and will show some 
of the ‘‘morals of Buddha.” It is prob- 
able that the morality of the system, so 
, far as it is genuine, was borrowed from 
the Old Testament Scriptures or from 
some one familiar with them. ‘The advyo- 
cates of Buddhism now borrow largely 
from Christianity, and on Christian soil 
they claim that Buddhism is the doctrine 
of the Fatherhood of God and Brotherhood 
of man, although Buddha did not believe 
in God at all. 
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HANNAH ADAMS. 


(Continued from First Page.) 

early days of the colonies a law was passed 
probibiting gentlemen from wearing top- 
boots, or gold and silver lace, and pro- 
hibiting women from wearing among 
other things “tiffany hoods,” a species of 
thin silk. The list of the bridal outfit 
reads as follows: 

One cow, £30. 

Curtain and valances, £13. 

Bedstead and coverlet, £14. 

Bed, new coverlet poorest bed. Two 
new blankets, old bedstead and feathers— 
new bed tick and under bed, £36.15. 

Three brass kettles, £27. 

1 warming pan, £5 

2 brass skillets, iron pot and tea kettle, 
£68 

Fiat irons. skillet and frying pan, £5. 

Looking glass, great wheel and little 
wheels, 8.5 

New chest, 12 chairs, £12.15. 

‘Two keelers, churn, wash dish £6.17. 

Earthen, tin and wooden ware, £5 1. 

12 pillow biers (cases), 5 table cloths, 
towles, £12. 

4 new tow sheets, 23 15. 

Old cotton sheets—pair old tow sheets, 
_ new woollen sheets, one old one, 
£ 


New bed ticks, new bedstead, bed 
quilt, 24 

Head curtains and valances, pair fine 
sheets. Chest drawers, one old one. Two 
old tables, £1.10. 

Old pewter, £3 5. 

Three meal sacks, one milk pail, 18. 

As neither of the three sisters married, 
they were spared the outlay of muscle 
requisite for producing the usual number 
of sheets and pillow biers necessary tor a 
bridal outfit. 

After the war was over, among other 
avocations, Hannah gave lessons in Greek 
and Latin to young men who were pre- 
paring for the university. One of these 
was Rey. Pitt Clark, of Newton. Her 
father, to whom the hard work of the 
farm had become distasteful, had gone 
into mercantile business, in which he was 
unsuccessful, The farm had in the mean- 
time been con veyed toa brother not before 
mentioned. He had married and had a 
large and increasing family, so that Miss 
Adams felt more than ever the necessity 
of earning her own living, and not being 
dependent upon her brother for a support. 
The English law of primogeniture was in 
use in the early days of the colonies, 
while the daughters were expected to 
look to matrimony for their support or to 
find such employments as fell in the way 
of women, which were meagre enough. 
One of the young men who boarded in the 
family and whom Miss Adams was teach- 
ing, had in his possession a small manu- 
script from ‘‘Broughton’s Dictionary,’ 
giving an account of some religious sects. 
This aroused her curiosity, and she was 
much disgusted with the want of candor 
displayed, where the epithets of heretics 
and fanatics were applied to all who dis- 
agreed with the writer. She read all the 
books she could find, and determined to 
embody her own ideas on the subject in 
book form, which she called ‘‘A View of 
Religions.” After a great deal of labor 
and research- the book was completed. 
At that time for a woman to write a book 
was a thing anprecedented in America. 
She had little or no encouragement from 
her friends, who regarded her eftorts as 
chimerical, and her sensitive nature felt 
very keenly the departure from conven- 
tional usage. In the preface to a later 
work, the ‘History of New England,” 
she almost apologizes for being a woman, 
in these words: 

The author hopes that generous hu- 
manity (by which doubtless she meant 
masculine humanity), will soften the 
a ape A of censure, and that the public 
will view with candor the assiduous, 
though perhaps unsuccessful, effort of a 
female pen; a female cannot be supposed 
to be accurate in describing the calamities 
of war. 

Dear, quaint Hannah Adams! She was 
always oppressed with a painful humility, 
the result of her secluded life and the few 
opportunities she had of meeting truly 
cultivated people. She feels awkward 
and timid when she comes in contact with 
those whom she regards as her superiors. 


| 





| 
j 
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by Fisher Ames and was granted. When 
the publisher wrote her that he was about 
to issue a second edition of the ‘Views of 
Religions,” asking if she had any addi- 
tions or alterations to make, sbe says she 
‘replied very laconically,’’ much to his 
discomfiture. 

About this time her beloved sister Eliza- 
beth dicd. She was overwhelmed with 
grief. Her health was feeble and she 
was almost destitute of the means of sup- 
port. The second edition of the book 
was published in 1791. She was assisted 
in the business transactions with the 
printer by the Rev. Mr. Freeman, of Bos 
He paid her debts, and she had a 
small sum left which was invested for 
her with interest. 

The second edition was dedicated to 
President Adams, who in reply to her 
courtesy wrote her as follows: 


You and I are undoubtedly related by 


| birth, and though we were both born in 





She says ‘I never could learn to make a | 


courtesy.” She is painfully conscious of 
defects in her pronunciation. In her hu- 
mility, she says: ‘i am never original, 
my thoughts are always the thoughts of 


others.”” Her friend, who supplements her | 


autobiography, says: ‘‘In company there 
were none like her. When interested in 
any subject her countenance was illumined 
with her enthusiasm.” This was after she 
became known and was appreciated as an 
author. 


Her father undertook the task of mak- | 


ing the necessary arrangements for pub- 
lishing the book, but was unfortunate in 
his selection of a publisher, who took 
advantage of Mr. Adams’ ignorance of 
the business, so that the profits of the 
work went almost entirely into his hands 
instead of those of the author. Mean- 
while Miss Adams had informed herself 
on the subject of the rights of authors, 
and had sent a petition to Congress, pray- 
ing that a general law might be passed 
securing to authors the copyright of their 


| denial. 
| ent upon her, and to her needs a part of her 
| income from her writings was devoted. | 


humble circumstances, I presume that 
neither of us have any cause to regret 
it. If Lcould suppose that family pride 
was excusable. adescent of 100 years from 
a line of virtuous, independent farmers 
was a better foundation for it than a 
descent through royal or titled scoundrels 
since the flood. 

It is said that the book went through 
four editions. It was favorably noticed 
in England as well as in this country. 
She became at length well known as an 
authoress, having published several minor 
works, “Letters to My Nieces” and a 
few others. Her health, always delicate, 
became still more so from her untiring 
application to her work, but she enjoyed 
the society of the few literary men and 
women whom she met in Boston. In a 
great part of her literary career she was 
troubled with a partial loss of sight. 
She was assisted very materially in her 
work on Religions, and subsequently in 
another such—‘'The History of the Jews,” 
by the learned bishop of Blois, Henri 
Gregoire, who wrote on the same subject. 
He was a man of extremely liberal opin- 
ion, and was subjected to many indigni 
ties on this account. He was born in 
1750 and died in 1831, being nearly of 
the same age as the subject of this sketch. 

When Miss Adams wrote her ‘‘History 
of New England,” her resources were few. 
Although she bad written several works 
before, her constitutional timidity had 
not left her, as we see from the preface 
already quoted, when she was oppressed 
with the painful consciousness of being 
a woman, and almost asks pardon for 
overstepping the limits prescribed to her 
sex. The traces of the old Puritanism 
lingered long in New England, and per- 
haps the ‘‘female prayer-meeting’ was 
the only place where it was considered 
orderly for a woman’s voice to be heard. 
Writing poetry was not in accord- 
ance with the proprieties of the time, 
Whether Hannah Adams was indulged in 
it is doubtful. An occasional verse of 
devotional poetry is all that we can find. 
Women kept diaries in those days, but 
these were generally records of religious 
experiences, for the sole benefit of the 
writer. One such diary, yellow with age, 
recently came under the eye of the 
writer of this sketch. The author of the 
diary was a contemporary of Hannah 
Adams, a neighbor and a relative. In 
vain were the tattered pages turned over 
to find some notice of her cousin. There 
was page after page of experiences, but 
a single line was all that was said of her, 
“only this and nothing more: ” 

Last night Hannah Adams fell out of 
bed and broke her collar bone. 

But as the writer immediately goes off 
in some emotional religious rhapsody, 
poor Hannah, with her broken collar 
bone, was forgotten. 

The works to which she had access for 
history were Mather’s Magnolia, Neal’s 
History, and a few others. There were 
scarcely any records of Rhode Island, and 
Hannah made a journey to Providence 
for the purpose of consulting the records 
in the secretary’s office. It was, perhaps, 
on one of these journeys by stage coach, 
that the accident occurred which is often 
referred to, although the owner of the 
luggage which was thrown out—‘big 
box, little box, bandbox, and bundle’’—is 
scarcely known to the present generation. 
Nevertheless it was Hannah Adams who 
said it, ss she stood by the roadside after 
she had recovered her feet and her senses. 
Her absent mindness was always con- 
spicuous, and the subject in her mind was 
always uppermost and not easily dis 
placed. While writing her history of the 
Jews, if she met a neighbor, instead of 
the usual salutation she would say: ‘‘What 
do you hear about the Jews?” But with 
all her peculiarities there was an engaging 
sweetness about her, which endeared her 


| to all with whom she came in contact. 
Her life had been one of seclusion in her | 


younger days, and in order to give herself 
the opportunities for gratifying her great 
thirst for knowledge,she had subjected her- 
self to many privations and much self- 
Her remaining sister was depend- 


she was uhable to buy or borrow books 
to help her in her researches, and a con- 


booksellers’ shops. 
ficulties, very delicate health and increas- 
ing failure of sight obliged her to suspend 
her work for nearly two years, during 
which time she was under the care of 
Dr. Jeffries, of Boston, a celebrated ocu- 
list. 

She was given the opportunity of fre- 
quenting the Atheneum, and found her- 
self privileged in the society of gifted 
and cultivated persons. But her modesty 
and shyness never left her. It seems re 
markable, for few women of her time 
were better educated than herself. Her 
‘*History of New England” was a success, 
and she afterwards wrote an abridgment 
for the use of schools. She says that 
those days in which she was writing her 
‘*History of the Jews” were the happiest 
of her life. The work was completed in 
1812. She was the intimate friend of 
Rev. Mr. Buckminster, of Boston, and 
enjoyed conversing with him on subjects 
in which they were mutually interested. 

She made frequent visits to Medfield, to 
her remaining sister, enjoying the coun- 
try, the old home,and the fine views about 
it. She remarks, on the occasion of one 
of these visits: ‘‘it seems as though the 
world was just created.” 

Her loyalty to her friends was remark- 
able. She says, ‘'The sight of my friends 
is like the sun and air of Heaven.” But 
with all the disadvantages of ill health, 
scarcity of resources, and the slow and 
fatiguing modes of travel, this frail but 
brave woman ‘‘never bated one jot of 
heart or hope,” but steadily and persis- 
tently overcame all obstacles. 

She had a pleasant surprise at one time 
when she received a note from a friend 
accompanied by a miniature of herself, 


order. The picture was sent for her in 
spection, and the note revealed the nume 
of the friend who ordered it. She ended 
by saying: ‘I shall always keep the 
picture in my library.” 

Not long after, she was persuaded by 
some friend to sit for her portrait to 
Harding, a well-known artist of the time. 
A lithograph.of the portrait is prefixed to 
the autobiography. A pension was granted 
her by a few of her Boston friends, which 
gave her ease and comfort in her declin- 
ing years, through which she always 


youth. 


age of seventy-six, and was, as is well 
known, the first person interred in Mount 
Auburn Cemetery. The original home of 
her ancestors is on the opposite side of 
the road from her own home, on a charm- 
ing country road bordered with old forest 
trees, near a little brook which winds in 
and out in the fair meadows on this farm 
and the one owned by her father. The 
present owner, the sole survivor of eight 
generations, born on the spot, is a woman 
who guards with jealous care every relic 
of the historic past. The old ‘‘whipping 
tree,” with its gnarled and decaying 
branches, stands, a solitary sentinel, on 
the rise of ground fronting the house. 
An ancestor who was always called ‘'the 
squire,” some four or five generations 
back, who was a justice of the peace, 


ministered to offenders by ordering them 
to be tied to this tree and publicly 
whipped. A sketch taken ten years ago, 
shows that to this day the long, strag- 
gling, dead limbs have not been removed. 
The old, mossy, granite ‘house block” 
still stands across the road, which the 
dames of old were wont to ascend in order 
to mount to the “‘pillion” behind their 
sturdy farmer husbands. 


get permission to move the old stone from 
its resting place. The morning light is 
still reflected from the old ‘‘bulls’ eyes” in 
the front door, although these two have 
been greatly desired to beautify the por- 
tal of some modern house. From the old 
garret certain relics of the past are occa- 
sionally taken, some of which puzzle 
young modern brains to find the use of. 
Not so, however, with a box of rusty 
high-arched, once-silvered shoe buckles, 
eagerly coveted for ‘‘colonial teas’ of the 
present time. The ancient elms still 
swing their long arms against the small 
window panes. Scarcely a sound is heard 
from the outside world. Old prints hang 
on the walls, and above the high modern 
mantel, over the huge fireplace, hangs a 
print from the portrait in the Ather :e um, 
inscribed, ‘‘'o my dear friend Eliza, with 
| the love of Hannah Adams.” 

Modern engineering has not approached 
the premises. You hear the shriek of the 
| locomotive, but you know it is a mile 
away, and as you listen to the reminis- 
cences (f the past from the lonely occu- 
pant of the historic house, you devoutly 
pray that succeeding generations 
as faithfully preserve its memories as she 
has done. 
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How many Chinese beggars do you see 


publications. The petition was presented | While writing her ‘‘View of Religions,” | on the streets?—Joe Howard in Recorder. 


siderable part of the work was written in | 
Added to these dif- | 


for which she had given an artist some | 
sittings, not knowing who had given the | 


retained the freshness and enthusiasm of | 


She died in Brookline, in 1831, at the | 


caused the penalty of the law to be ad- | 


Historical societies have tried in vain to | 


will | 


| STATE CORRESPONDENCE 


WOMAN AT BAY VIEW. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

One of the potentia! institutions of the 
|Bay View Assembly is the Woman’s 
| Council. It is indebted for its first in- 


| spiration to ‘‘Marion Harland,” associated | 


with Margaret Sangster, both of them 
women of broad culture, dignified bear- 
ing, exquisite refinement and an indivi- 
duality replete with magnetism. Mrs. 
Irma T. Jones, of Lansing, Mich., be- 
comes the leader this year. Domestic 
science is made the prominent topic, with 
lectures from Mrs. Helen Campbell, of 
Wisconsin University, and Dr. Sarah 
Hackett Stevenson, and Miss Jane 
Addams, of Chicago, of Hull House fame. 

The vice-president of Bay View As3- 
sembly is Prof. M. Louise Jones, of Kan- 
sas State Normal School. She is also a 


professor of English language and litera- 
ture. 
ures unique and stimulating. 

I would like to say more of the Univer- 
sity faculty. For years the libraries have 
been collecting books, and the museums 
specimens, yet the strength of the insti- 
tution lies in the faculty. They are men 


sion. Miss Lucretia Willard Treat is a 
kindergartner of extraordinary success 
and enthusiasm. She gives her department 
personal supervision in the model, ably 
assisted by trained instructors, and lect- 
ures on the Froebel principles, applying 
her instruction to all grades of school 
work. 

Miss L. E Pkcnoix, of Oswego Normal 
School, New York, is teaching the Emer- 
son system of physical culture. Sheis a 





university degrees, a conscientious, puins- 
taking and competent teacher with lofty 
ideals, artistic temperament, and a mind 
| at once comprehensive and analytical. 

Of the faculty, numbering forty teach- 
ers and lecturers, seventeen are women. 
Miss Ida E. Boyd, supervisor of drawing, 
Sioux City, Ia., is deservedly popular in 
her work. She is one of ten in this 
country to take the Prang prize, equiva- 
lent to $200. entitling her to a year in 
Pratt Institute. Her school work has 
received honorable mention by the World’s 
Fair examiners. 

The children are highly favored in the 
Swedish educational device called Sloyd, 
having trained instructors from 
famous Naiio School—Miss Anna Murray 
/and Miss Anna 8S. Lagergren. 





young woman who carries three or four | 


for which the Union is noted—theie wom- 
en stand ready. Mrs Stevenson is an 
alumna of the School of Theology of Bos. 
ton University, having graduated, the 
only woman in her class, in 1881. She 
was pronounced by the dean to posses; 
“the best balanced mind in the school.” 
She served as associate pastor one year; 
then her case was made the test one at 
the General Conference of the M. E. 


| Church in Ciccinnati, and that body re- 


fusing to recognize God’s *‘call” of women 
to the ministry, she resigned her posi- 
tion, but says that ‘‘the cherished dream 
of her life is to be in charge of a church.” 


| She is one of the three or four women 


who have been invited to speak at the 
impressive beach service, when thousands 
gather by the seaside, as the Master and 


| his disciples gathered by the Sea of 


| cause of their stronger voices. 
member of the University faculty, and | 


Galilee. Men do most of the talking be- 
Two or 


three short talks are interjected between 


| the hymns and the responsive Scripture 


Marked originality makes her lect- | 


and women at the head of their profes- | 





reading. 
The Woman’s Council each year special- 
izes a few great subjects, believing it bet- 
ter to know a few subjects well, than to 
have a smattering of many. 
FRANC BAKER. 


~@o— 
TWO BRAVE YOUNG HELPERS. 


ErFrincuaM, ILL., JULY 25, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


In Effingham there are two brothers, 
Willie and Clive Nieunger, 16 and 14 
years of age, who accompany me as 
County W. C. T. U. president, to our Sun- 
day meetings each week, making twenty 
minute speeches on temperance and 
woman suffrage. They are of German 
stock on both sides. ‘Their father is a 
well-known blacksmith of the county. 
Their addresses are entirely of their own 
composition. That they are intelligent is 
evident from the fact that they hold the 
close attention of their hearers, who al- 
most always, whether in church or school- 
house, break into hearty applause. Both 
are Band of Hope boys, having joined 
that society in 1886. They are splendid, 
manly fellows, well known and beloved 
at school, at church, and on the play- 
ground. They excel in their studies, and 
their ability as thinkers and writers is 
admitted with pride by their mates. 

Surely the time of woman’s enfranchis- 





| Ment cannot be far off, when the boys of 


the | her! 


| ‘The musical standard of Bay View has | 


years. 
Music has been ever upward-tending, and 
the character of its work faithful and 
thorough. 


Miss Lilla Grace Smart is welcomed back 
the Assembly’s accompanist. 


a pianist, whose playing from Bach and 
famous composers is a revelation. Added 
to these are women soloists and violinists, 
harpists and readers, who enliven many 
an evening with their entertainments. 
The Bay View Reading Circle Course 
enjoys three lectures from Madame Paul- 
ine Davies on ‘‘Paris Among the Monu- 
ments,” ‘*The Paris Commune,” and 
‘Zola and the French Realistic School.” 
Prof. Davies is a French teacher of French, 
|} and has just returned from Paris. Fol- 
| lowing this series comes another, of six 
' lectures, on “English Life,” by Miss 
| Mary E. Beedy, of Chicago, who won for 
| herself the broadest recognition among 
eminent men and women during her long 
residence in London. When she went 
there in 1870, her university degrees at- 
tracted great attention, English univer- 
sities then denying them to women, and 





| she was at once initiated in public speak- | 


ing on co-education and woman suffrage. 
Her Quaker ancestry fitted her for the 
latter, as did her educational advantages 
for the former. We heard her remark 
one day that she had gone through col- 
| lege before she knew there was any dis- 
| tinction in the rights of men and women. 
Miss Beedy talks about ‘‘Eminent Wom- 
en,’ ‘Political Position of Womer,” 
‘‘House of Lords and How Peers are 
Made,” “Caste in English Society and 
English Homes.” These lectures are of 
delightful interest and deservedly popular. 

The Bay View Circle which, in the 

second year of its history, has reached 
more than three thousand people, is syste- 
matic, short, low priced, modern and 
strong. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
| Union held its annual institute in beauti- 
ful Evelyn Home, conducted by Mrs. 
Catherine Lente Stevenson, the national 
secretary, assisted by a strong corps of 
specialists who illustrated the old adage: 
‘When you want anything done, do it 
| yourself.”’ Whether to preside at the 
| piano, write a hymn and sing it, give an 
| elocutionary recital, a parliamentary drill, 


been greatly elevated during the past few | 
The influence of the School of | &4ttors Woman s Journai: 








the country begin to rise up to speak for 
ADA H. KEPLey. 
+e — 


MICHIGAN EVENTS. 


DETROIT, MicuH., AUG. 1, 1895. 


Miss Marion S. Parker, the first woman 
to graduate from the engineering depart- 


The Conservatory Concert | ment of Michigan University, has entered 
/has presented for the benefit of music | the office of Messrs. Purdy & Stephenson, 
lovers the work of the best composers. | the resident engineers and architects of 


the Astor estate in New York City, upon 


from a year’s residence in Berlin. She is | precisely the same basis that would have 
A young | been granted a young man. 
girl of sixteen, Miss Blanche Deering, is | stood well to the front of her class in col- 


Miss Parker 


lege. holding her place by dint of unflag- 
ging industry, She has the ‘talent for 
hard work” which is sure to bring her 
success in this comparatively new em- 
ployment for women. While the press of 
the country is dishing up the ‘‘New Wo- 
man” in every possible way, the Detroit 
papers confine themselves to serving her 
up with sauce piquant, and have been 
reminded in turn that ‘sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander.” 

The case of Maria Barbieri has called 
forth their liveliest efforts, and they have 
printed some elaborate menus for the sup- 
posed bnefit of the aggressive female 
who think she has not received absolute 


| justice under the law, and for the refresh- 


ment of those other poor souls who are 
doing their best to hinder woman’s ad- 


| vancement. 


Miss Helen P. Jenkins has reminded 
one editor that it is no new thing for 
women to suffer the penalties for crime, 
and tersely sums up her argument as 


| follows: 


The New Woman, who has some com- 
prehension of Justice, is asking the 
‘*\goddess,” not for favors, nor grace, nor 
condescension, but fair, even-handed deal- 
ing. 

Another editor was told by Eliza Burt 
Gamble, author of *“‘The Evolution of 
Woman,” that only a few weeks ago a 
Symposium was called by the manager of 
an enterprising journal to debate the 
question whether or not an injured hus- 
band ought to kill his wife and her para- 
mour. Doubtless the result of this sym- 
posium is as “interesting as was the action 
taken in the Barbieri case by the women 
of New York, for two of its most honored 
members, namely, Mr. Chauncey M. 
Depew and Mr. Henry Clews both de- 
clared that it was not only the right but 
the duty of the husband to murder his 
wife’s paramour. She closes her able 
contribution to the subject as follows: 

Had Maria Barbieri not punished her 
betrayer there would probably have been 
no redresa for her wrongs; indeed, the 
women of to-day are recognizing the fact 


| or a talk on all the scores of departments , that abominations which should be ad- 
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judged and punished as crimes are merely 
winked at by our law-makere while the 
perpetrators of the horrible deeds are 
regarded not only as “honorable” mem- 
bers of society, but at the same time 
bright and shining lights in the church. 
When women’s influence is felt in the 
various departments of human activity, 
not only will our standard of morals be 
changed, but our laws and our entire 
social system will be considerably modi- , 





The editor of the leading Republican 
organ of the State has had the audacity to | 
question the integrity of the language of 
the revolutionary fathers who insisted | 
that ‘‘taxation without represenation is 
tyranny,” and that a man should be tried | 
by a jury of his peers. He evidently stands 
ready to demolish the Declaration of | 
Independence, if need be, to keep woman 
out of her kingdom. But she will live to 
bury him under the ruins of his own | 
sophistries. Mrs. H. J. BOUTELL. | 


a 
INDIANA CONVENTION WORK. 


LAFAYETTE, IND , AUG. 3, 1895. 
Editors Woman’ s Journal: 

The first of the series of woman suffrage 
conventions to be held throughout the 
several counties of the State was held at 
Chalmers, White County, July 23 and 24, 
beginning with the evening of the first 
day. There were four sessions. It was 
the first public meeting ever held in this 
place in the interest of this reform. At 
first the friends thought it doubtful if a 
meeting could be made a success. Many 
wanted the convention, but not to have a 
failure. In my correspondence with Mrs. 
Angie Goslee, the prime moving spirit, [ 
assured her that if the proper arrange- 
ments were made, the success was sure. 

‘*But where will the money come from ? 
A few of us will be obliged to foot the 
bills,” said the earnest little band of 
women. 

I wrote them that the uniform custom 
of the woman suffrage association settled 
the financial question. It was to have 
free sessions during the day, and a dime 
offering at the door in the evening and 
not a single dead head, that I should even 
pay my own admission in the evening. I 
assured them that if any one came in the 
evening, some local friend must pay, that 
the State Treasury could not and would 
not. Any one who could not give a dime 
to such a cause, when the treasury was 
empty and so much good work waiting 
for a little money, should be in bed asleep 
instead of taking up valuable room in a 
meeting-house. With some misgivings 
the plan was adopted, and advertising 
done. Result: A fine attendance at every 
session. 

In the evening as many people as could 
be accommodated in the church with com- 
fort, attended. Delegates were present 
from Monon, Reynolds, Monticello, Pine 
Grove, and other remote parts of the 
county. Leading men from town and 
country, regardless of party or creed, took 
part in the day meetings and gave the 
cause God-speed. A county organiza. 
tion was effected, with Mrs. Lucy A. 
Horner, of Monon, president, and a vice- 
president for each of the eleven town. 
ships. Mrs. Horner will arrange at once 
for a Cooper Contest, or suffrage picnic, 
or public meeting, in each of these town- 
ships. It will not be necessary to go out- 
side of the county for persons to speak 
and sing. They have an abundance of 
talent right at home. Oae of the bright- 
est things in the arrangement was a choir 
of eight young misses, who led the sing- 
ing from the woman suffrage song leaf- 
lets. They could have filled the evening 
with credit to themselves and pleasure to 
their hearers. A choir composed of 
young men and women rendered the 
music at these sessions. All the expense 
for which the local committee was re- 
sponsible was advertising, janitor’s fee, 
and entertainment in their homes of those 
who came “‘from afar.’’ The income from 
the door realiz2d a neat little sum for the 
State treasury. The dime offering proved 
to be one of the best of provisions, as we 
knew from experience it would be, and 
nobody was burdened. It is much pleas- 
anter than passing the contribution box. 

What was done at Chalmers can be 
done in every nook and corner of Indiana. 
All any place needs is one woman like 
Mrs. Goslee and a little band of earnest 
co-laborers to prepare the way, in order 
to meet with equal success. 

One feature alone was unsatisfactory. 
What was true of this place is true of 
every place. It ought not to be, and need 
not be, and must not be, if the work is 
pushed, as it should be henceforth, until 
the women of Indiana vote. This was the 
failure of women and men, otherwise 
enthusiastic, to join the State Association 
and pay the one dollar fee. I doubt if 
there was a man or woman in the whole 
series of meetings who was unable to 
give a dollar as an annual offering to so 
great a cause. And yet but six in the 
whole company became members and paid 
the fee. This, too, when the whole com- 
pany subscribed to the faith. If the work 
goes on as it should, our friends must 





(Continued on Eighth Page.) 


WOMEN VS. DR. PAREHURST. 


For several months, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal bas been publishing a eeries of 
articles on woman’s mission, political 
rights, education, etc., by the Rev. Charles 
H. Parkhurst, one of the ‘‘associate”’ 
editors, and already widely known in 
another field of labor. 

These articles are entitled to marked 
attention. They need analysis. Dr. 
Parkhurst is a vigorous and trenchant 
writer. He has a good command of lan- 
guage, a forcible and attractive style. 


| The thoroughness of his convictions, the 


smoothness of his rhetoric, the truths and 





half truths which fall readily from his | 
facile pen will attract many minds to his | 


conclusions. 
watching along the same lines of current 
thought that will take the trouble to sift 
the good from the evil, the truth from 
the error. 

Dr. Parkhurst prefers the terms ‘‘male”’ 
and ‘‘female.’’ We like better and shall 
use ‘‘man’’ and ‘‘woman,’’ as specifying 
humanity alone, and not including the 
lower orders of animals. 

The ‘'main principle” laid down with 
emphatic and multiplied words is this: 
‘*There is a difference between men and 
women which pervades the entire per- 
sonality.’ This is true, and this differ- 
ence is a bar to that complete understand- 
ing of womanly nature which would 
enable men to determine the plan of a 
woman’s life. God has not set men to be 
interpreters between himself and the 
‘climax of this creative energy.” If he 
has a special work for a woman to do, He 
lets her know it, and to Him she must 
give account for unused talents and op- 
portunities. ‘‘I believe in no one’s con- 
science which another keeps,” said the 
most womanly woman, the most profound 
and spiritual intellect of the nineteenth 
century. 

We are a race of meddlers, and women 
take the brunt of cheap advice. There is 
not a woman living but has been advised 
to do more things than Methuselah 
could have done, if he had lived until now. 

Uzzah was emittten and died because 
he thoughtlessly put out his hand to steady 
the Ark of the Covenant. The Ark was 
only the type of a human soul, but we 
use immortal souls as footballs in any 
game which will make us conspicuous or 
win celebrity. 

The subject of maternity is a delicate 
one. Considerate and thoughtful men 
approach it with hushed feet. But here 
isa man who comes into the arena with 
confident stride, perfectly sure of his 
ground. Calling God and Nature to his 
help, he sets about forcing into maternal 
channels all the vita! forces, physical, 
mental and spiritual, of a world of women, 
He affirms that ‘‘the thing a woman was 
specifically endowed and ordained to do, is 
to bear children and to train them for the 
ase and service of the world they are 
born into.”’ That ‘‘a true mother has no 
other ambition than to live in her chil- 
dren,” that ‘‘nature has indicated to wo- 
man that the particular effect into which 
she is to convert herself is her own nur- 
tured girls and boys.” He compares 
living, sentient humanity to building 
material, and affirms that mothers are 
substance out of which children are to be 
quarried. He concedes that a woman 
may be permitted to attain cultivation 
and scholarship without ‘‘unsexing”’ her- 
self, if all her ‘‘acquisitions are mortgaged 
to maternal ends and purposes.” He 
fills columns with the same idea, reiterated 
and illustrated. We have no space to 
repeat, but this is the gist of the matter. 
Women are created simply and only for 
the perpetuation of the race, and there is 
no ultimate purpose in the individual 
life of any woman. All women whore 
sent this statement of the case as an 
indignity,” he stigmatizes as ‘‘morally 
and intellectually incompetent.” 

What greater indignity can be put on 
any soul than to cheapen its ultimate 
destiny? Individual character is the 
final purpose of every spiritual entity. A 
woman’s first concern is just the same as 
the first concern of a man; that is, a 
completed personality. There are other 
relations in life also as to which a faithful 
loyalty is just as much a duty as the dis- 
charge of paternal responsibilities. Be- 
fore a man can be a father he must be a 
son, is most probably a brother, and cer- 
tainly ought to be a husband. Before a 
women isa mother—she is daughter, sis- 
ter, wife. 

Most women devote themselves too in- 
tirely to their children. Maternal affec- 
tion may degenerate into an enlarged 
selfishness. Many a mother makes for 
her eons and daughters a holocaust of her 
own soul, and drinks to the bitter dregs 
the ashes of her crushed ‘dol. A woman 
who habitually ‘‘makes long days of over- 
work” that she may find time to teach her 
boys, need not be disappointed if they 
grow into self-complacent men who deem 
it glory enough for a woman to have made 
their greatness possible. ‘It is not good 
for man to be alone.” Dr. Parkhurst 
attempts to put men and women asunder 


It is only those who are | 





in the State, in the schools, in trades, arts, 
and professions ; and to make women bear 
alone the burdens of the home. But that 
is not God’s plan. He punished Eli be- 


cause his sons made themselves vile and | 


he did not restrain them. He made Abra- 
ham the father of the faithful, although 
Sara made a mock of the heavenly mes- 
sage. Dr. Parkhurst affirms that in the 
three cases of Moses, Samuel and Jesus, 
the fathers count for nothing ; the mothers 
for everything. 

Amran and Jochebed were both de- 
scendants of Levi. They had three re- 
markable children — Aaron the High 
Priest, Miriam the Prophetess and Moses 
the Law-giver. The fact makes it very 
probable that both father and mother 
counted for something. 

We never admired the character of 
Hannah, But the women of that poly- 
gamous age were badly tried. Elkanah, 
who seems to have been a a worthy man, 
tried to comfort his jealous wife with a 
goodly portion and protestations of aftec- 
tion. But she continued to fret until the 
Lord gave her her desire. Then, instead 
of making long days to train her boy, 
she took him up to the Temple and put 
him in the care of Eli, the priest. The 
very man whose sons died on account of 
the unfaithfulness of their father. The 
Lord took care of Samuel, but Hannah 
contented herself with making him one 
little coat a year. 

If, in the case of Jesus, the reputed 
father is meant, through Joseph was 
counted the lineage to David. He was a 
just mau and believed the heavenly mes- 
sage. He took Mary home as his wife. 
and became the servant of the Madonna 
and her holy son. When God told him to 
take the young child and his mother and 
flee into Egypt, he at once obeyed. He 
did not say it was Mary’s place to take 
care of the baby, or that he had carpenter 
work on hand and could not leave home. 
If Dr. Perkhuret meant to say—that the 
real Father of Jesus—the Divine Over 
Shadowing, counté for nothing, the ex- 
pression is simple blasphemy. 

There is nothing between the lids of the 
Bible excusing fathers from parental re- 
sponsibility. That doctrine is a modern 
heresy, subtle and mischievous. It make 
of men, who should be the high priests of 
the household, mere imbeciles, grown up 
babies, who must be coaxed and coddled 
into decency. It puts on motherhood a 
double burden. It robs childhood of its 
most precious inheritance. A faithful, 
pure, high-minded Christian father is a 
tower of strength in His famiiy, in the 
church, in the community, and in the 
State. What our country most needs is 
such fathers. The world is fast tinding 
out that the work in whicb man and 
woman are divorced Jacks something in 
completeness and strength. The tendency 
is to unite the differing capacities of the 
two in all fields of art and labor. 

Boys and girls, born of the same father 
and mother, will share the same home, 
the same tasks, the same sports, the same 
schools. Nature will take care that the 
boys are manly, the girls womanly. The 
less notice taken of any distinction the 
better. Especially is it wrong to diecour- 
age in young women the culture which 
will secure financial independence. Wom- 
en as well as men love knowledge for its 
own sake. They love it also because it 
gives them a vantage ground on which to 
stand when men come to woo. No self- 
respecting man wants a woman who is 
simply waiting for his coming. It does 
not profit a man to fall in the rear of a 
procession and throw stones. Such epi- 
thets as ‘‘feminine mistakes,” ‘‘male- 
minded women,” ‘ hermaphrodites, ” 
‘female crudites,” ‘‘old fogies,” ‘‘new 
fogies” and even that wonderful new- 
coined latin term, ‘‘Andromania,”’ fall far 
below the intelligent men and women 
who are leading this movement. But if 
it is any comfort to Dr. Parkhurst to fling 
such missiles, we know of no law to hinder 
him. A low plane of moral vision ends in 
degradation. A double standard of virtue 
is debasing to both men and women. 
Men do not honor woman when they exact 
of her a white life. They honor her by 
making themselves worthy of pure com- 
panionship. Marriage is or should be a 
holy consecration. No woman can live 
with a vile man and escape contamination. 
God’s law makes death the penalty of un- 
faithfulness to the marriage tie. From 
the awful solemnity of the bloody Hebrew 
cairn to the sacrilegious levity which 
proposes to treat like criminals ‘‘as a little 
oft color” is a tremendous leap. It quite 
staggers a woman’s intellect to hear a 
minister of the Gospel suggest the latter 
as a ‘‘safeguard” of marriage. Such an 
apprehension of the subject has, we do 
not doubt, a ‘‘distinctively masculine 
flavor. Our modern theology seems to 
take no note of Moses or the prophets, 
and very little of the teachings of Christ. 

A. L. CORNWALL. 


— | 
} 

The Congregational Church in Cheshire, | 
Conn., has appointed two women as mem- | 


bers of the church committee. 


| CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
| 
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TBE CATS’ OPERA. 


Once upon a time, and that time dates 
back more than a hundred years ago, there 
lived in Perth, Scotland, a poor, ignorant 
lad of the name of Bisset. He must have 
been born with a wonderful love for 
animals and birds. In his eyes, ‘they 
were very good,” friends and playmates 
that could be trained to gentle ways; and 
| in them he was sure he could discover in- 
| dications of greater intelligence than 
| Others would give them credit for. He 
could not explain what spurred him op in 
‘the pursuit of such lowly studies. He 
| could only say: ‘‘I believe in them, and 

they know it. I can teach them many 
| things, for they know I luve them.” ‘The 
neighbors laughed, and wished him joy of 
his ‘‘new knowledge.” ‘To them, a cat 
was a cat—a mouser, it might be, often a 
great nuisance, simply that and nothing 
more. Bisset went or his way, shielding 
his pets, unmoved by the raillery. That 
there was a home-helping sympathy, we 
are sure. Doubtless, the hard-working 
mother whispered words of good cheer. 
Anyway, the jibes of ignorant associates 
fell unheeded on his ear. 

Necessity made it imperative that the 
boy should be apprenticed toa shoemaker ; 
and for years but small leisure came to 
| the lad. Nevertheless problems aud 
fancies filled bis busy brain; for pegs and 
awls and leathern aprons cannot shut 
away the luxury of private thought. And 
80, plodding on with great plans in his 
head, he accepted quietly whatever word 
of council or reproof the master might 
fling out, bappy if at night he could share 
his pittance with his pets, tamed and 
hidden from prying eyes. 

One day, after he became a workman on 
his own account, and while at work at his 
bench, some old friend read in his pres- 
ence an account of the successful training 
of animals by a man in a foreign country. 
No one else who listened had had his 
soul set on fire, but Bisset was strangely 
stirred. ‘*There were then,” he whispered 
to himself, ‘other men haviog the same 
faith in brute intelligence.” And with 
that there came a great determination ; 
and for a while, at least, a good-by to 
his comfortable business. Ridicule had 
no power over him; he was his own 
master now, and needed not to ask aid or 
counsel from any quarter. 

His new pupils formed a nondescript 
class: horses, dogs, monkeys, and, above 
all, cats became his constant companions. 
To sprightly kittens, he gave preference. 
Great patience the roguish creatures re- 
quired, but Bisset was equal to the emer- 
gency; and fiaally a lively trio attained 
such regularity of movement, such perfec- 
tion of paw touch upon a dulcimer, that a 
performance was decided upon, and was | 
advertised in the Haymarket Theatre as | 
*“*The Cats’ Opera.”’ At this exhibition, 
all his trained animals were pressed into 
the service. A delicate leveret created a 
furore by playing very skilfully upon a 
drum with his hind legs. Birds, too, as 
trained vocalists, joined in with wonder- 
fully modulated tones, forming an orches- 
tra as rare as it was amusing. Canaries, 
linnets, and sparrows learned to spell the 
name of any person in company, to dis- 
tinguish the hour and minute of time, and 
perform other equally strange feats. A 
solemn, slow-paced turtle, one of this 
popular troupe, was taught to fetvh and 
carry like adog. The grand final of some 
of these strange exhibitions was a contra 
dance, executed by six turkey cocks. 

The ekilful manager reaped a golden 
harvest, but through all his successes one 
thought dominated in Bisset’s mind; and 
he was woot to say to his friends, the 
long ago unbelieving ones, ‘‘See for your- 
selves the result of true sympathy, gen- 
tle treatment, and persistent effort.”— 
Selected. 














THE best is what you want when you 
are in need of a medicine. That is why 
you should insist upon Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. 
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New Books, 


DR. UNDERWOOD’S LAST NOVEL. 


Dr. Gray’s Quest. By Francis H. Unpgenwoop 
LL. D., Suthor of “Quabbin,” “The Poet ane the 
Man,” “Butiders of American Literature,” etc. $1.75. 


*Lisbeth Wilson, a Daughter of New Hampshire 
suse By Eviza NELSON Dean (Mrs. Henry W. pore 





Neighber Jackweod. By J.T. Trowsripor. New 
ana revised edition with an autobiogrsphica!l chap- 
ter and portrait. $1.50. 


Readings fromthe Old English Dramatists. 
By CATHERINE MARY REIGNOLDS- Wis: Low (Mrs. Lr- 
ving Winslow). With notes. Cloth, 
gilt top, $3.50. 


Pocket Guide to the Common Land Birds of 
New England. Censatacns full description, key 
and literary references. By M.A WuLcox, Professor 
of Zoology, Wellesley College. 60 cents net. 


Meke- Wey for the King. Rev. Fravivs J. Brosst 


Two volumes. 


A strong series of revival sermons. 


The Watch Fires of °76. By SanveL ADAMO 
DRAKE, author of ‘Our Colonial Homes,’ “Nooks 
aod Corners of New England Coast,” “Decisive 
Events in American History,” etc. Illustrated, 
about $1.25, 


THE WAR OF 1812 SERIES. 
The Boy Soldiers of 1812. By Even: T. Tom- 


LINSON, author of “Search for An yr Sg - 
tented’ gree drew Field Illus 


A continuation of this series, telling of the adven- 
tures and exploits of andrew Fiek and his com pan- 
fons in the army. 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY ON LAND. * 


In the Saddle. By O.iver Ortic. Being the second 
volume in the series. Illustrated by Sbute. $1.50, 


ALL OVER THE WORLD LIBRARY. Third Sertes. 


Acress India, or Live Boys in the Far ° 
By OLiver Optic, ilustrated. $1.25. mass 


The Stery of Patriot's Dav.. 
Concord. By Groros J. VARNEY. 
5U cents. 


Showing how the day may be commemorated by 
schoots, societies and o hers, iving a complete story 
of that memorable 19:h of April. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE PRUDY.” 
Jimmy Boy. By Soruim May. Illustrated, 75 cents. 


Uniform “ith “Wee Lucy,” in the seri 
“Little Prudy’s Children.” ” ee entities 


HISTORICAL HANDBOOKS, 


Reference Handbeok of American History. 
By the LipraRy MreTHOD. For Secondary Schools. 
Period of th Constitution, 1789-1889. By A. W. Bach- 
ELtrR. 5) cents, net, 


The Study of English History. By the Lasora- 
TORY METHOD. By Mary E. WILDER. 40 cents net, 


Reference Handbook of Roman History. By 
the LABORAT. RY METt OD. By CAROLINE W. TRASK. 
40 cente net. 

In Press—Re# FERENCE HANDBOOK OF GREEK HisTORY. 


These manuals, prep red by the authors for use in 
their*classrooms, Rave proved of such value that many 
educators have desired them for use. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. A Beautiful Gift 


Because I Love You. Edited by Ayna E. Mack. 
A choice collection of love poems. Cloth. white and 
gold. New edition, $1.50. 


Back Country Poems. 
Cloth, illustrated, $1,5v. 


In Wild Kose Time, By Amanpa M. Doveras, 
author of “Larry,’ “bethia Wray’s New Name,” 
“Osboroe of Arrochar,” “Claudia,” “In the King’s 
Country,” ete. $1.50. 


Patience. A Series of Games with Cards. Compiled 
by Epvan D, Cuensy. Enlerged edition. In box 
with two pack of cards. $1.50. 


The Boy's Own Guide to Fishing, Tackle 
Making. and Fish Breeding. By Jonn Har- 
RINGTON KEENE. Illustrated. $1.50. 


Lexington and 
Cloth, ihustrated, 


By Sam WALTER Foss. 





Complete Catalogue mailed free. Any of the above 
sent, prepaid, on recetpt of price. . 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 


BAIRD & MASON 


REAL ESTATE & RENTAL AGENTS. 
Money Loaned for Investors on the Best Farm Security, 
We have been in the Loan Business for Eight Years, 
avd have never made a bad loan. If you bave money 
to loan in Eastern Kansas write to us. Reference, 
EvuREKA Bask. Office, EUV REKA, GREENWOOD 
COMPANY, Kansas. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER STATION, CAUSEWAY ST. 





Trains leave Boston via 
HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 
Fitchburg, North Pon ggg Troy, 


Albany, Saratoga, Utica, Binghamton, Hornells- 
ville, Kimira, Syracuse Rochester, Watertown, 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis and points. 


West, Southwest and Northwest. 


6.45 A.M. 
A.M 


Mail and Passenger. 


Day Express. Parlor cars Boston 
to Troy and Saratoga. 

Sundays only. Accommodations 
for Troy and Albany. 

Passenger accommodation. 


Daily, Fast Exp’ess. 

Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 
via Cleveland and Boston to St. 
Louis via Niagara Falls and De- 
troit, and Boston to Chicago via 
Binghamton. 

Pacitic Express. 

Sleeping cars boston to Chicago 


7.00 P.M. 
via Niagara Falls and Detroit. 


Lowest Rates of Fare Guaranteed. 


Superb equipment, excellent train service, fast 
time and courteous employees. 

For additional train service from Boston to Fitch- 
burg and intermediate stations, see local time tables, 
which can be obtained at any railroad ticket office 
and all botels in Boston. 

For maps, through time tables, rater of fare, parlor 
and sleeping-car accommodations, or further infor- 
mation, apply at Company’s office, 250 Washington 
Street, or at ticket office, passeng«r station, Cause- 
way Street, Boston. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agent. 








DON’T FAIL 


To Take a Trip 


To Gloucester 


On the New and Elegant 


STEEL STEAMER CAPE ANN, 


And the Popular 


STEAMER CITY OF GLOUCESTER. 


Steamers leave north sice Central Wharf, Boston 
(foot of State St.), week days at 10 A.M. and 2 and 
4.30 P. M.; leave Gloucester at 3 and 7.30 A. M. and 9 
P.M. Sundays, leave Boston at 10.15 A.M. and 4.99) 
P.M.; leave Gloucester at 3 and 7.30 A. M. and 2.15 P.y, 


Single Fare, 50c.; Round Trip, 75c.; Book 





of 50 Trips, $12.50. 


For further particulars and eportat rates for large 
parties apply to E. S. MERCHANT, agent,j J 


OPIUM: 








Morpuine Habit Cured in 15 ; 
to 20 days. No pas till ° 
D2. 4. STEPHENS Lebanon Dae 


July Ist, 1895, 
New York and New England Railroad 
—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Harttord, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


The Air Line Limited, via Air Line, 
Leaves Boston*3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P .M 
Parlor Cars,Coaches and Dining Cars. 








Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston {7.15 P.M.; due New York 7A.M 


Annex Boat Connection to & from Brooklyn. 





*Daily, including Sundays. tDaily, Sundays ex 
cepted. City office,322 WashingtonStreet. Depot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W.R.BABCOCK ,Gen’! Pass’rAgent 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
Pice, 50 cents. Sample copy free. 
Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office — whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 
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| aimed where she knew the boy to be, and in 
her anger and vexation fired in that direc- 
| tion. Why did she not fire into the grourd 
| Or up in the air, if she “simply intended to 
| frighten away the boy?” Can it be denied 
| that had the shoe been on the other foot, 
| things would have assumed a very differ- 
|ent color? It is quite easy to imagine the 
| boy a dare-devil little son of General Flag- 

ler—the fruit Mr. Green's fruit, and the 


| girl with the revolver the daughter of | 


| Green. Would the colored girl have been 
quietly dismissed by the court as Miss 
| Flagler has been, and acquitted of all 


— for the death of the little white 

boy? 

THE CASE OF waste nance. Whether or not all women suffragists 
Maria Barberi is an Italian child, 15 | agree upon the injustice of the conviction 

years of age, reared in the slums, ignorant | of Maria Barberi, surely all must agree 

of our institutions, unable to speak our | upon the injustice of the acquittal «f El z- 

language, poor and illiterate. She has not | abeth Flagler. As a woman suffragist, | 











| 


yet reached the age of mental maturity. | protest against it. Had not Miss Flagler | 


Under the laws of New York, if at any | been a woman, and a white woman of 
time during the next six years she should | position, she would not have been ac- 
give her note or promise to pay any sum | quitted. ANNA May PEABOpy. 

of money, the act would create no legal 





We cannot better express our own view | 
obligation, because she will not have ar-| of the matter than in the words of the | 


rived at years of discretion. She is a 
minor in the custody of her parents. A 
man of mature age takes advantage of her 
youth, her ignorance, her mental and 
moral immaturity. He seduces her under 
promise of marriage by professions of 
love and affection. Then he boasts of his 
conquest, he degrades and repudiates her. 
He meets her expostulations with scorn 
and insult. The child’s love turns to 
hatred. She goes wild with anger and 
despair. She kills him. She is found 
guilty of wilful murder, and Recorder 
Goff, at the request of the district attor- 
ney, sentences her to death. 

Under Massachusetts law this girl has 


been the victim of a rape. With logical : 


consistency our statute holds that a girl 
of 15 cannot give a legal consent to the 
alienation either of her property or her 
virtue. Under the law of every nation, 
civilized or barbarous, extreme provoca- 
tion and outrage are held to palliate or 
even to justify the fact of homicide. How 
is it, then, that in the case of this poor girl 
all such considerations are disregarded? 
If this sentence is carried into effect, who 
will be most truly guilty of the crime of 
murder—the seducer, the legal officials, 
or Maria Barberi? In the eye of reason 
and enlightered ethics the convicted crim- 
inal will be the least guilty of them all. 

The seatence of Maria Barberi is an 
object-lesson for woman suffrage. To be 
weak isto be miserable. Had she been a 
man 21 years of age and a voter, or even 
a boy ef 15 years of age, the verdict 
would probably have been altogether 
different. Had Maria been a wife and 
her husband the avenger, he would have 
been applauded for the deed, and in course 
of time might have been made a major- 
gereral and a hero, as in the case of 
Sickles. Here is the odious contrast: For 
aman and a voter pity and acquittal, fol- 
lowed by preferment; for a disfranchised 
woman, even though a child, condemna- 
tion and electrocution ! 

Such is New York justice in 1895. 
Clearly the Empire State is in a bad way. 
There is but one way to better it. Add 
to the voting constituency one million 
educated women who can read and write 
the English language. Then women will 
be respected, for power always commands 
respect. 

It goes without saying that I do not 
counsel or justify homicide. But, in the 
present state of society, if every man who 
seduces a child of 15, leaving her no prac- 
tical alternative but suicide or a life of 
prostitution, were promptly put out of ex- 
istence,the morals of the community would 
be vastly improved. This girl has had no 
trial by a jury of her peers. She has been 
tried, convicted, and sentenced oy men 
alone. If half the jury had been women, 
as should be invariably the case, — if 
there had been but one woman connected 
with the trial, no such cruel sentence of 
capital punishment would have shocked 
the moral sense of mankind. 

I appeal to Governor Morton, who holds 
the pardoning power, to rectify this great 
wrong. It is his cfficial duty. He owes 
it to the honor of the State to see that this 
legal child-murder shall not be perpetrated. 

___séda BB. 


THE CASE OF MISS FLAGLER. 


DORCHESTER, Mass., AUGUST 7, 1895 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I have read with surprise and deep in- 
dignation of the acquital of Miss Elizabeth 
Flagler of all criminal liability for the 
killing of the little colored boy at Wash- 
ington. 

There is much talk of the conviction of 
Maria Barberi as being an unjust one. 
Here surely is a most unjust and illegal 
acquittal! The penalty placed by law 
apon homicide caused by the careless use 
of deadly weapons is a heavy one. Is it 
possible that Miss Flagler can avoid all 
legal penalties because she is a women 
and a white woman of social position? Is 
not justiceto be done? That Miss Fisgler 
had no intention of killing anyone is evi- 
dent. Yet, by her own confession, she 


| Boston Post of August 8: 

| ‘General Flagler has taken a judicious 
| and public spirited course in declining to 
accept for his daughter immunity from 
the ordinary course of law. The surren- 
der of the young woman, and the giving 
bonds for her appearance in case of in- 
dictment by the grand jury, relieve the 
situation from much of the criticism which 
has justly been passed upon it.” 

H. BB. 


——_____<@>—_____- 


I8 IT A MISTAKE? 


The Western Economist, of Lawrence, 
Kansas, says: 


We are sorry to see that many advocates 
of woman suffrage are advocating educa- 
tional qualifications for right of suffrage 
in general, thinking it may help their 
cause. Most of the arguments against 
woman suffrage are really arguments 
against democracy, and it is a mistake in 
women to ally themselves with such an 
un-American principle. The danger to 
our institutions is not from the illiterate 
voter, but from the prejudiced and inter- 
ested vote, and this is not less among 
educated people, but rather the contrary. 
“—_ there are many educated people 
who know nothing and care nothing for 
good government or the rights of human- 
ity. And there are — ay’ of little school- 
ing who have correct ideas and honest 
convictions on these questions. As a 
rule, mechanics and laborers cast a more 
intelligent vote than professional and 
business men, and an honester one. Wom- 
en are ignoring their true friends and 
seeking to ally themselves with their 
enemies. 


‘Circumstances alter cases.” In Kan- 
sas, where illiteracy is the exception, edu- 
cational qualifications may be needless; 
in South Carolina, where illiteracy is the 
rule, educational qualifications may be 
needed. If educated women are enfran- 
chised in South Carolina and free schools 
provided, sex proscription will be abol- 
ished, and the greatest possible premium 


upon education will be offered to all | 


women. H.B B. 


—_——_~+oe+—_-—____ 
THF BALLOT A8 AN EDUCATOR. 


Miss M’Intyre next attacks the 
proposition that ‘‘woman’s voice would 
abolish war.” Sensible suffragists, so far 
as [am aware, do not claim that woman 
suffrage will abolish war immediately or 
completely. Some remonstrants, how- 
ever, have claimed this. One mana few 
years ago opposed equal suffrage on the 
ground that the United States would find 
its ‘‘hands tied,” and might be ‘‘slapped 
in the face by any little two-penny 
nation” that chose, because the women 
would never under any circumstances 
consent to a war! Since throughout 
nature the male animal is more belliger- 
ent than the female, we may reasonably 
expect that women will generally be op- 
posed to wars of mere conquest and ag- 
gression; but this is as much as can 
fairly be claimed. As for the charge that 
| the survival of duelling in the South is 
| due to encouragement of the practice by 
| women, the wife of the Chief Justice of 
| Louisiana disposed of that argument con- 
| Clusively, in a letter written to the 
| WOMAN'S JOURNAL some months ago. 
| Miss M’Intyre continues: 
| In regard to the claim that women will 
| be educated by the ballot, we need only 


| ask, Has the ballot proved of much 
educational value to men? 

Has it not proved of educational value 
to men? Mrs. Wallace. “the mother of 
Ben Hur,” says: 
| Consider the developing power of the 

ballot. Look at the men of this nation, 
descended from a long line of voting 
ancestry; the world shows no nobler 
specimens of manhood. Compare them 
with the thousands landed every month 
at Castle Garden, coming from the dis- 
franchised classes of Europe, and you can 
| form some idea of this developing power 
of suffrage. 

Consider, again, the relative amount of 
information on public questions pos- 
sessed by the average man and by his 
sister. The greater familiarity of men 
with such subjects is often used as an 
argument against equal suffrage; but the 








difference is due directly to the fact that [ amicably with the metropolitan throng of 


| the brother is a voter while the sister is 


not. A New York senator told Mrs. | 
| toward heat and crowds and busy life 


Lillie Devereux Blake that women were 


buyers. 
On board the Olivette again, and away 


too hopelessly ignorant of public affairs | once more; but with an Auf wiedersehen 


to vote. ‘*‘Why, [ questioned my own 
daughter,” he said, ‘and I found that she 


and a blessing for one fair, remote, tree- 
clad promontory that fronts the morning, 


did not even know who was the assembly- | where a timid brown hare may rise sud- 
man for our district!” ‘*Who is the | denly in the cool, winding wood- pith, and 


assemblyman for my district?” asked 
Mrs. Blake. The senator answered, ‘'I 
don’t know, because I don’t vote in your 
district.” 
district does your daughter vote?” 

For days before election, every voter is 
flooded through the mail with documents 
seeking to enlighten him upon every 
possible phase of every question involved 
in the election; but it is not thought 
worth while to send these documents to 
non-voters. 

Again, every right-minded voter feels 
it a duty to know something about the 
| questions on which he is to vote. The 
remonstrants themselves openly objected 
to suffrage on the ground that if they had 
the ballot they should feel it their duty to 
inform themselves upon public questions, 
|and that they do not want to take the 
| time. If they are sincere in what they 
say, and I do not question it—then it is 
clear that the ballot would have an edu- 
cational effect upon them, at any rate. 
The women throughout Colorado have 
organized themselves into ‘‘Good Govern- 
ment Clubs,” to study subjects relat- 
ing to good citizenship; and a Denver 
| book-seller told a friend of mine that he 
| had sold more books on political economy 
| during the eightven months after the 

women were admitted to suffrage than he 
| had sold during the fifteen years before. 
| Mr. Dallinger, during our last Legisla- 
| tive debate, made the extraordinary as- 
| sertion that to the best of his informa- 
| tion, the young women of Wyoming were 
| growing up ‘‘without womanly traits’ in 
| consequence of having the ballot. I 
| wrote to a number of Wyoming editors 
and asked if there were any foundation 
‘for this statement. All the answers were 
| unqualified denials, ranging in tone from 
|high indignation to amused contempt. 
| One of the fullest and at the same time 
‘one of the most temperate replies came 
from a man who had had experience in 
| various States of the Union. He said 
| among other things, that upon receipt of 
| my letter he asked his minister, who had 
|lately moved there from the East, 
| whether he perceived any conspicuous 
| difference between the women of Wyom- 
| ing and those of other States. The minuis- 
| ter answered, ‘None at all, except that 
| the women here seemed to be more inter- 
ested in public questions and better in- 
formed in regard to them.” 

The case is so clear as to be almost self- 
evident. To every conscientious voter, 
the suffrage is an educator; and there are 
as many conscientious women as con- 
scientious men. A. S. B. 
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HOME FROM PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
Justice forbids my leaving the green 
| Island without a tribute to the fruit and 
| vegetables whose tardy coming I deplored 
| last week. Since then, mounted in the 
farmer’s ‘‘tip cart,” I have visited a sunny 
| forest glade, and reveled in the ripest, 
| sweetest raspberries I ever saw. Red, 
| luscious, tempting, they hung in clusters 
| ready to my hand. The only regret was 
| for those that from very ripeness fell at a 
| touch, to be lost beyond recall in the 
tangled underbrush. Like Ella Wheeler 
| Wilcox’s “‘unkissed kisses,” they must 
have been sweeter than any I tasted! At 
Hote! Davies, in Charlottetown, I found 
| delicious green peas, string beans, new 
| potatoes, and excellent cooking as well. 
| Any disparaging views of Charlottetown 
| engendered by the hurried struggle of the 
| customs-shed (nobody’s fault) were dissi- 
| pated, as we came back, by the notable 
courtesy of the railway officials, who 
spared no trouble to make the way easy 
|for us. I only wish Her Majesty would 
| give such praiseworthy men the setting of 
| a new, convenient station-house. Char- 
| lottetown is a quaint, sleepy, attractive 
place. Time-stained old houses front 
| directly on the street, and everywhere 
| flowers are blooming behind the white 
| window curtains, giving a look of comfort 
| within. Queen Square encloses the Pro. 
vincial Building of dark grey stone with 
| its pillared porticos, where Parliament 
/sits, and the large brick Post-oflice and 
| Law Courts Building flank it on either 
| side, all forming a noble background for 
|the gay gardens and fountain in front. 
|The market place is at one side, and I 
| chanced to be in time for the picturesque 
/scenes of market day. Loads of hay, 
wagons of vegetables, butter and cheese 
| filled the square enclosure. Women were 
sitting at little tables to sell trinkets, root 
beer, buttonhole bouquets of fresh sweet 
peas, pink and purple, and small baskets 
of raspberries and blueberries. ()ueer 
figures of ancient farmers moved stiffly 
among the active youngsters, and women 
with bonnets of a by-gone time mingleg 





Mrs. Blake asked, ‘‘In what | 





the gentle waves of Bay Fortune are lap- 
ping dreamily on the red rocks below. 

At Halifax, returning, an inquiry for 
‘‘the best place to get a cup of tea’’ leads 
us to the rooms of the W. C. T. U., a 
quaint and tidy little place where our 
modest meal is served with exquisite 
neatness, and the pleasant faced, dark. 
eyed matron, Mrs. Egan, shows us the 
sitting -room where Frances Willard’s 
familiar face looks down. This Union, of 
which our friend,Mrs. Archibald (expected 
home from Europe next day), is Maritime 
President, does much active work, against 
heavy odds, of course. Among its help- 
ful agencies are: The care of emigrant 
children until homes shall be found for 
them; the shelter of wayward women; 
the mothers’ meetings, where poor women 
come to sew and to be comforted; the 
work among lumbermen; the giving out 
soup in winter; and the fl»wer mission. 
Women have municipal suffrage in Canada 
to a limited extent. Widows and women 
earning a stated salary can vote for mayor 
and aldermen, not for school officers, and 
they have, as yet, no woman on the school 
board, but able women are moving actively 
toward a larger representation, and the 
outlook is hopeful. 

It is worth while to climb the steep hill 
to the Citadel for the glorious view of the 
superb harbor, doubly guarded by an 
island fortress, sheltering great ocean 
steamers at rest, and dotted by white 
winged yachts, transports full of scarlet- 
coated soldiers, and row-boats darting 
constantly about. In the beautiful Public 
Gardens, with their drooping trees and 
little ornamental lakes, I heard the mili- 
tary band play with fine effect, closing, 
of course, with ‘‘God Save the Queen.” 

Fogs darkened our homeward voyage, 
and we realized the need of the tiresome 
fog-horn when the spectral masts of a 
schooner showed suddenly, now and then, 
close to us. But resting in the satisfactory 
statement, overheard on deck, that the 
Olivette was provided with ten life boats 
and two rafts, we came through fearlessly, 
and Boston Light welcomed us home in 
ful) sunshine. Cc Ww. 


REV. DR. HAWTHORNE vs BICYCLING. 

The Atlanta correspondent of the Chi 
cago Times Herald has had an interesting 
interview with Dr. Hawthorne, a Gate 
City minister. He said: 

‘ST have no time to waste on frivolous 
critics who assume that whatever is new 
and exciting should receive public appro- 
bation. Neither can I debate a great 
moral question with a man whose business 
contracts require him to support a certain 
code of ethics. I would not undertake to 
convince a peddler of rat traps that catch- 
ing rats is cruelty, nor to show a bar- 
keeper the immorality of liquor selling. 
The cheapest reply that can be made to 
an earnest protest against a social evil is 
that it is sensational. The silly people 
who call me a sensationalist, if they had 
lived in the time of Christ and His apos- 
tles, would have applied the same epithet 
to them. Such responses indicate nothing 
but shallowness and insincerity. 

‘‘A little more than forty years ago 
Mrs. Cady Stanton and Susan B. Anthony, 
weary of the restraints of the Bible and 
the law of God written in their own being, 
mounted the stump and began their career 
as political crusaders. They began the 
evolution that has culminated in the ‘New 
Woman.’ Bishop Dodne, of New York, 
has catalogued a few of the abominations 
for which these creators of the ‘New 
Woman’ are responsible: A new Bible, 
translated into a denial of the original 
record of creation; constitutions altered 
to disturb the equipoise of the relation 
between man and woman; motherhood 
replaced by mannishness ; neglected homes 
which furnish candidates for mismanaged 
offices; the fires of political discord on 
the hearthstone of domestic peace, and the 
destruction of the instinctive chivalry of 
conceded courtesies. Why did not the 
distinguished bishop go farther and tell 
us that Cady Stanton has notified the 
army of new women that she has reached 
the conclusion that the Bible is an anti- 
woman book, and should be consigned to 
oblivion? Here is a literal quotation from 
the progenitor of the ‘New Woman.’ 

‘* *The Bible has a strong hold on mul- 
titudes of women, and is the chief block 
in the way of their emancipation. The 
general tendency of its teachings is to 
degrade woman, to assign her an inferior 
position, subject to man. It makes her 
the origin of evil, marriage a position of 
slavery, maternity a curse. [ want to 
show women that the book is written by 
men for men. No man has ever seen or 
talked with God, and when the old 
Hebrews tell us God said so, we know it 
was a figment of their imagination.’ 

“The new woman movement was born 
of infidelity, and it will end in a repudia- 
tion of the God of the Bible by every 
woman in sympathy with the movement. 
The same women who are in the forefront 
of the battle against the Bible are the 
champions of the new dress and bicycle 
craze. They have canonized the first 
American woman who put on breeches, 
and will build her a monument in the 








greatest American city. Dr. Mary Walker 
will henceforth be one of the queens of 
‘society’—sq-called. The same champions 
have authorized society women to straddle 
horses, and to compete with athletic men 
ia kicking a football. A Chicago paper 
informs us that recently a company of 
‘society’ girls danced at a lawn party in 
men’s clothes, and the strong-minded 
woman who presides over the society 
column of that paper rejoices over this 
sublime audacity of the bloomer girl. 
, No man who understands the physiology 
of woman doubts that the most serious 
physical injuries will result from her use 
of the bicycle. Oae of the most learned 
of American physicians says: ‘Bicycling 
is harmful to some women all of the time, 
and to all women some of the time.’ No 
later than yesterday one of the most 
skilled specialists of our city said: ‘The 
bicycle is far more injurious to the health 
of women than the sewing machine.’ But 
the physical mischiefs of this abomina- 
tion should not be mentioned in compari- 
son with its moral effects upon the women 
of the world. Bishop Coxe, in witnessing 
some of the disgraceful fruits of it, 
exclaims: ‘Oh, shame, where is thy 
blush?’ If the ro just give mea 
fair show, I'll squelch this evil. Nine 
women are against this bicycle fad where 
one is in favor of it, and when the evils 
of the practice are shown to our Southern 
women, their own womanhood will assert 
itself, and we will hear and see no more 
of the cyclienne, by whatsoever name she 
may be known, and her bloomers.”’ 
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AN EXCITED PREACHER. 
The Knoxville (Tenn.) Morning News, 
of July 31, highly disapproves of Dr. 
Hawthorne’s diatribes, as follows: 


Rev. Dr. Hawthorne, of Atlanta, is the 
outspoken and unrelenting eremy of the 
bicycle for women. He gives it as his 
opinion that ‘a personal devil is responsi- 
ble for the desire on the part of women to 
disport themselves on bicycles. Referring 
to the bicycle performances of the Chris- 
tian Endeavorers at the recent Boston 
Convention, he says: ‘Recently a great 
religious convention in an Eastern city 
concluded its exercises by a bicycle run 
on the streets between 700 men, women 
and preachers. Could anything less than 
a personal devil have instigated such a 
performance?” ‘The reverend gevtleman 
evidently believes that no negative answer 
can be made to this question. Just what 
he means by a personal devil we can not 
say, but it isa form of Satan that is con- 
sidered very dangerous by the doctor. We 
have known a few personal devils, but 
they were not engaged in induring good 
people, or bad, to ride bicycles. As to 
women aud the wheel Hawthorne is very 
emphatic. 

He says: 

The time has come when every man 
who is loyal to woman should lift up his 
voice in earnest protest against this pres- 
ent bicycle curse. If the self-respectin 
women who have mounted a bicycle an 
paraded the streets of our city knew the 
comments which they provoke from 
filthy-mouthed sensualists, they would 
certainly abandon the indelicate and un- 
worthy exercises. It is simply impossible 
for women who persist in this immodest 
exhibition of themselves to escape insult. 
Let us stop this abomination before it 
goes any further. I am satisfied that a 
majority of the women who have made 
this misstep did not intend to be immod- 
est, and that their purpose is pure, but 
the impression they make is shocking to 
the sensibilities of all men who have a 
true reverence for womanhood, and a true 
conception of womanly modesty. In the 
same quarter where the bicycle began, 
women have begun to ride horseback after 
the fashion of men, and have announced 
their purpose to persist in it until the 
whole sisterhood has followed their ex- 
ample. What next? Forty years ago we 
began with female stump speakers. This 
has been followed by women lawyers, 
women preachers, women lecturers, wom- 
en doctors, women legislators, women 
pugilists and women bicyclists, and it 
may well be asked what next? If some- 
thing is not done to stop the satanic con- 
tagion, the world will soon be not worth 
the saving. 

We fear the good doctor will find it 
difficult to put an end to the ‘‘abomina- 
tion.” The bicycle has come to stay, and 
so has the woman who rides it, and both 
are increasing daily. With some people 
the wheel is merely a fad that will be 
abandoned, so far as they are concerned, 
as Other fads have been abandoned and 
forgotten. But to most riders of the 
wheel it is not simply « fad or passing 
fancy. The wheel has a practical utility 
that insures its permanent existence; it is 
now as much a recognized vehicle and 
means of transportation as the car- 
riage, the horse. or the street car. We 
deny that bicycle riding, per se, is im- 
modest in a woman; she may make 
it immodest and show immodesty in 
dress and deportment, but the simple 
act of riding a wheel is not in itself im- 
modest. She may array herself in an 
attire that is startling if not shocking to 
persons with a fine sense of decorum 
and a high esteem of womanly modesty, 
but women who do this would be im- 
modest if there were no wheels. Female 
bicycle riding is as yet a novelty and in- 
novation, and is naturally looked upon 
askance by most people; but the practice 
is growing and will finally be accepted as 
a matter of course. There are countries 
where the women are aa modest and virtu- 
ous and the men as respectful of women 
and virtue as are the men and women of 
any other country, where the women 
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wear apparel that habitually exposes | 
their legs. It is a matter of custom. | 
If riding horses astride should become | 
the custom among women, we should get 
over the shock and come to regard it as 
proper. Environment has a good deal to 
do with modesty, politeness and religion, 
albeit true religion and true modesty and 
true politeness are not bounded by geogra- 
phical lines. We are largely slaves to 
custom. We do many things because it 
is the custom and not because there is 
any good reason for doing so. We bury 
our dead in the ground to rot and to 
pollute the earth and perhaps generate 
disease, and regard with feelings of 
revulsion if not horror the proposition 
to burn them, although cremation has 
every argument of practical com- 
mon sense and reason to support it. 
We are influenced by our environment; 
circumstances and custom are potent in 
forming our ideas and notions of things. 
We confess that we prefer the old and 
accepted habits and customs of our 
Southern women, whose charm of modesty 
and manner has been a theme of praise 
and subj-ct of admiration for generations. 
We would not have them changed, and we 
would not have them become addicted to 
tight-legged wheel costumes or riding 
horses ‘‘astraddle,” or to other things 
aftected by their more aggressive Northern 
sisters. This, however, is more a matter 
of personal taste and preference than of 
morals. So far as we are able to see, a 
personal devil does not figure in the mat- 
ter. If Dr. Hawthorne can apprehend 
the personal devil of which he complains, 
we trust that he will be able to slay him. 
We don’t want any personal devils fool- 
ing around our Southern women. 


QO 


LETTER FROM FRANCES WILLARD. 


REWiA1E PRIORY, ENG., JULY 24, 1895 
Editors Woman’s Journa:: 

No object lesson I have ever seen has 
30 deeply impressed me with the import- 
ance of woman’s franchise to the well 
being of everybody as the elections just 
over in the mother country. Lady Henry 
Somerset and I have participated in the 
campaign, speaking for Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son and other temperance candidates of 
the Liberal party, and have never ad- 
dressed audiences so muchto my liking—I 
mean political audiences. They reminded 
me of the Constitutional Amendment 
campaigns of other years in America, 
only these are even more homelike in 
their character. Many of the political 
meetings here are held in churches, and 
are presided over by the ministers, who 
make the opening speeches; others are 
held in schoolhouses; others in halls and 
opera houses. They are attended indis- 
criminately by women and men, youths 
and maidens, boys and girls. 

When a speaker who is specially liked 
comes forward, the whole audience rises 
and give three cheers, repeating this action 
at the close. If he makes points all along 
through his speech, they are caught with 
great rapidity aad applauded with cheers 
and ‘‘Hear, hear,” so that a speaker is 
likely to do much better than before the 
comparatively silent audiences in our own 
country. I have heard the candidate, 
after an uproarious reception, proceed to 
read off a list of those whom he wishes 
especially to thank, and it was curious 
enough to note that this list was usually 
made up of the names of diflerent commit- | 
tees of women, the British Women’s Tem- | 
perance Association usually coming in | 
next to the ‘*Woman’s Liberal” that being 
the political tender to the express train 
of the Liberal party throughout Great 
Britain. There is canvassing from house 
to house to see if the registration has been 
carried out, and the electioneering is done 
chiefly by women. In Wales, the wife of | 
& major, who was a candidate, learned 
the difficult Welsh language in six 
months, that she might be able more 
effectively to carry out her house to- 
house canvassing for her husband. In 
one of the meetings a mother made an 
impassioned plea for her son, a fine young 
fellow who was the Liberal candidate. 
She described his qualities, his training, 
his home, schoo! and college life, and his 
career since then. She told the electors 
that they could not vote for a candidate 
fow hom it could be said more truly that 











! 


he had always been a “good boy.” When 
his father and mother, sister and broth- 
‘rs came upon the platform, they were 
received with cheers, and the speech was 
followed with a regular three times three 
recnd of cheering ‘for the mother.” 
Women have been out speaking during 
this campaign. The Conservative, high- 
bern dames, who are most exclusive, have 
net hesitated to throw themselves heartily 
into the canvassing. It is said that 
Henry M. Stanley, the great explorer, 
owes the seat he has just won (which he 
lost at the last election), to the constant 
wo irg of the electorate since then by his 


accomplished wife, Mrs. Dorothy Ten- | 


nant Stanley. 

I have never seen an election so home- 
like, in every sense of the word, for 
women are everywhere. Alas! in this 
country they are in the saloons and pub- 
lic bars serving out free liquor on election 
day. 

The development of athletic sports is 
so tremendous in this country among 
women, that you can hardly mention any 
recreation, including politics, in which 
men and women do not go forward side 
by side. 

The defeat of the Local Option measure 
is greatly deplored by our temperance 
workers, and oddly enough it is attri- 
buted by many to the great White Rib- 
bon demonstrations which, it is said, 
‘alarmed the wage earner lest he should 
lose his beer and his recreation by the 
closing of the public houses.’’ At any 
rate the election has turned on the tem- 
perance question, and while the Conser- 
vatives will not do all that we wish, they 
are pretty sure tu bring in some measure 
that will ameliorate the present situation. 
Arthur J. Balfour, the leader of the Con- 
servative party in the House of Commons, 
has made the following declaration since 
the election. He said indignantly on 
Saturday : 

But we have not in this country sunk 
so low that our constituencies are to be 
manipulated at the will of any interest, 
however powerful, and depend upon it it 
does not rest with publicans and brewers, 
be their merits or their demerits what 
they may, to determine who shall gov- 
ern the destinies of this Empire.” 

What we need is woman’s full participa- 
tion in the franchise. Then the temper- 
ance, the purity, the wage and the old- 
age pensions questions will be handled 
with the wisdom and mercy of the com- 
bined heads of the home and the human 
family. Because I believe this, Iam not 
so downcast over the recent rout of the 
party to which every American must be- 
long (that is, the Liberal party), as I 
should be, were not my faith in the future 
based on ‘“‘the power not of ourselves that 
makes for righteousness.” 

Ever yours, FRANCES WILLARD. 


————__—$4q§@r- 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER 

Point O’Woons, N. Y., AuG. 6, 1895. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The two Woman’s Days, last week, were 
entirely successful. Thursday, Aug. 1, a 
brisk wind was blowing, and very early 
the bay wag dotted with white sails bring- 
ing people over from the other shore. 
The steamboats, as they arrived, were 
also crowded, and at two o’clock the 
auditorium held the largest audience that 
has ever gathered there this summer. 
Not that the huge building was full, but 
several hundred people, the residents here 
and visitors from the shore, assembled to 
listen to the gospel of equal rights. 

Your correspondent made an address of 
welcome. In it I spoke at some length of 
the interesting fact that, just at this spot, 
Margaret Fuller perished, July 19, 1850, 
almost exactly forty-five years ago. It 
was off the ocean front here that the ill- 
tated ship, Zlizabeth, struck on a sand bar, 
in sight of Fire Island light, and this 
wonderful woman, in the early ripeness 
of her powers (for she was but forty 
years old), went to her death with the 
husband and child she so loved. Only the 
body of the boy was recovered, but, some 
day, loving hands will here erect a monu- 
ment to the memory of Margaret Fuller. 

Mrs. Annie Nathan Meyer, who has a 
cottage at Babylon, came over with a 
party of friends, and her place was next 
on the programme. She delivered a charm- 
ing and scholarly address on ‘The His- 
torical Novel.’”’ Miss Harriette A. Keyser 
followed in an admirable speech on ‘‘In- 
dustrial Emancipation.” It was witty, 
quaint, and original, and won many com- 
pliments. Mrs. Jennie M. Lozier, who is 
spending the summer here, closed with an 
address on ‘‘Women in Club Life.” It 
was full of interesting facts and delightful 
fancies. In the evening a large number 
of friends gathered at my cottage to meet 
the speakers. 





On Friday again the weather was de- 


lightful. Sitting in the auditorium the 
summer breezes swept through, bringing 
the sound of the surf rolling up on the 
sand only a few rods away. In the morn- 
ing Miss Margaret Lindley gave a valuable 
talk on ‘Hygienic Drese,’’ which was 
listened to with much interest by a good 
audience of women. In the afternoon the 


: 
| auditorium held many people who had 
| come over from the shore, and quite a 


delegation from Brooklyn, Babylon, and | 


other places on Long Island, who cime 
over for the special suffrage afternoon. 


Mrs. Martha R. Almy made the first | 


address on the ‘‘Declaration of Depend- 
ence,” quoting many of the anti-suffrage 
objections, and answering eac’ one ably. 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt followed in a | 


masterly description of the effects of the 
enfranchisement of women in Wyoming, 
and Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell, taclose, 
elcquently gave her lecture on the ‘Dawn 
of the Twentieii Century.” 

This is but a brief and inadequate de- 
scription of the admirable speaking that 
| for two days delighted the people here, 
| and made scores of converts to our cause. 
| But when the sun is setting over the bay, 


| sending long lines of golden light across | 


the waves, and tinting the sky with 
beauty, and when the voice of the ocean 
is calling us to watch the billows in the 
moonlight, how is it possible to sit in- 
doors, even to write the description of a 
suffrage meeting? 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


commented 
IN MEMORIAM, 


REV. EDWARD BEECHER, D.D. 


Rev. Edward Beecher, an eminent suf- 
fragist, third child of Dr. Lyman Beecher, 
and a brother of Henry Ward Beecher, 
died at his home, No. 182 Macon Street, 
Brooklyn, July 28, at the age of nearly 
ninety-two years. He had for several 
years enjoyed a fair degree of health until 
three of four days before his death, when 
he began to fail. He gradually sank until 
on Saturday night he became unconscious, 
and dropped off suddenly, as a result of a 
general breaking down, caused by old 
age. At his bedside when he breathed his 
last were his wife, who is in good health 
at the age of eighty-eight; his son Eu- 
gene; his adopted daughter, Miss Voice 
Beecher ; Miss Andrea Adams, her sister; 
Mr. and Mrs. G. T. Andrews and Dr. 
Jewett. His death was similar to that of 
his brother, Henry Ward Beecher. 

Edward Beecher was born in Easthamp- 
ton, Long Island, on August 27, 1803, 
Like all his father’s sons, he was carefully 
prepared for college, and graduated from 
Yale in 1822. He taught in the Hartford 
(Conn.) High School for a year or two, 
and then became a tutor in Yale until 
1826, when he was ordained as pastor of 
the Park Street Congregational Church, 
in Boston. For four years he served in 
this capacity. winning renown as a clear- 
minded, forcible and eloquent exponent of 
the Scriptures. His attainments attracted 
the attention of the New Exgland people 
in Jacksonville, Ill., who had not long be- 
fore established the Illinois College in that 
town. He was elected president of the 
institution in 1830, and continued as its 
head for fourteen years. In 1844 he ac- 
cepted a call to what was then one of the 
greatest pulpits in New England, the 
Salem Congregational Church in Boston, 
where his pastorate covered a period of 
twelve years. In 1856 he accepted a call 
to the Galesburg (Ill.) Congregational 
Church, where he preached for eighteen 
years. 

The home of his brother, Henry Ward, 
in Brooklyn, with the associate editorship 
of the Christian Union, which Plymouth’s 
pastor was then editing, induced him to 
make his home in Brooklyn in 1872. While 
on the Christian Union he took an active 
interest in church work and organized 
several Congregational societies in New 
Jersey. In 1885 he became pastor of the 
Parkville Congregational Church, and 
continued actively in that capacity until 
he was run over by a train at Parkville 
one day in April, 1889. His leg was ampu- 
tated as a result of the accident. His 
friends looked upon this accident as surely 
fatal, owing to Mr. Beecher’s advanced 
age, and were more than surprised when 
he quickly recovered and regained his 
former strength. Mr. Beecher ascribed 
his vitality to his practice of physical cul- 
ture. He was an athlete in college, and 
in the eyes of the professors suffered a 
loss of dignity by participating while a 
tutor in games and contests of skill prac- 
tised by the undergraduates. He wrote 
an article for the Christian Spectator, en- 
titled ‘*The Duty of an Equable Culture 
of All the Powers,” which attracted wide 
comment and had a decided effect in ad- 
vancing physical culture. Since his acci- 
dent and retirement from his Parkville 
pastorate, in 1889, he has lived quietly at 
No. 182 Macon Street., which has been his 
home for nearly a quarter of a century. 

Lyman Beecher’s children were as fol- 
lows, according to seniority: Catherine 
E.; William; Edward; Mary; Harriet, 
the author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin’; 
Henry Ward, Plymouth’s famous pastor; 
Charles; Thomas K.; Isabella; and 
James. George, a son who died in early 
manhood, was between Edward and 
Henry Ward. Thomas K., Isabella, and 
James were children by Lyman Beecher’s 
second wife. The surviving members of 
the family are Harriet Beecher Stowe, of 
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Boston; Charles Beecher, 
Beecher, of Elmira, and Mrs. Isabella 
| Beecher Hooker. 

Edward Beecher was married on Oct. 
27, 1829, to Miss Jones. She survives 
him, together with two sons, Rev. Fred- 
erick W. Beecher, of Angelica, N. Y., 
Eugene F. Beecher, of Brooklyn, and an 
adopted daughter, Miss Voice Beecher. 

Dr. Edward Beecher was always an 
independent thinker anda reformer. His 
book, entitled: ‘‘The Conflict of Ages,” 
was written many years ago to vindicate 
the justice and mercy of God against the 
doctrine of eternal punishment. Immor- 
tality is therein affirmed to be not generic, 
but conferred upon Christian believers in 
virtue of their mystical union with Christ, 
as the branches are kept alive by union 
with the vine. Dr. Edward Beecher was 
an earnest, outspoken, and ardent friend 
of woman suffrage. Only his advanced 
age, and duties as a college president, 


woman’s rights movement was started in 
this country by Lucy Stone in 1847, pre- 
vented his taking an active part, but he 
and his excellent wife were always ready 
and willing to testify to their faith, and 
have been for many years subsezribers to 
the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. H. B. B. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Ellen Spencer, known as the 
first woman who taught school in Illinois, 
died at Jacksonville, recently, lacking but 
a trifle of being one hnndred years old. 


Miss Clara Rogers, of Boston, writing 
from Rogers’ Rock Hotel on Lake George, 
says: ‘For those who desirea beneficent 


of air, climate and views.” 

In the University of Chicago, the class 
of women studying geology numbers 
about thirty, including fourteen graduate 


so far as numbers and talent are con- 
cerned. Five or six will take the field 
course. 

The August Arena contains ‘‘A Battle 
for Sound Morality,” by Helen H. Gar- 
dener. A Symposium of Representative 
Women—Leona I. Robinson, Altona A. 
Chapman and Frances E. Russell—on 
‘Vital Social Problems; and ‘“‘A New 
Voice From the South,” by Mrs. M. L 
Wells; and a poem entitled ‘‘Brother 
hood” by Annie L. Muzzey. 

The Portia Club of New O.-leans is aid- 
ing the Times Democrat of that city in 
its benevolent effort to raise a sum which 
shall rescue from destitution the grand- 
daughter of Francis Scott Key, the author 
of ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner.” Con. 
tributions will be received by the treasurer 
of the Portia Club, Miss Mathilda Hero, 
1213 Third Streets, New Orleans, La. 

Miss Mary Ann Smith, of East Lyme, 
Conn., lately celebrated her ninety-fourth 
birthday. Four days before this event 
she led forth a party of women to mend 
the roads she had vainly petitioned the 
selectmen to repair. One petition after 
another had been presented to the town 
fathers, without avail; but the women and 
children, with old Mrs. Smith at their 
head, cleared the loose stones from the 
road, and made a safe passage of what 
had for weeks been a perilous track. 


Mr. Samuel C. Black well, of the Ameri- 
can Purity Alliance Executive Committee, 
and Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, 
one of its vice-presidents, sailed August 
31, by the Aurania, of the Cunard Line, 
for a brief sojourn in England. We wish 
for them a most pleasant and restful 
voyage. We regret that their home 
engagements will not allow them to re- 
main long enough to attend, as repre- 
sentatives of the Alliance, the important 
Conference of the International Federa- 
tion for the Abolition of State Regulation 
of Vice, to be held in Colmar, Germany, 


minister and editor, after the modern’ 


quiet and the rational diversions that | 
make life a joy, this is a perfect paradise | 


———ee 


Thomas K. Give larger place to the sisters, aad tune 


the lives of boys and girls to the same 
key, teaching them the same sports, the 
same books, the same standards of purity. 
When they must leave the shelter of the 
home roof, send them out hand in hand 
to schools where men and women shall 
‘teach the youths and maidens in the 
larger home of those co-educational col- 
leges which, in the New England across 
the sea, has developed its best brain, its 
sturdiest muscle, its healthiest, happiest 
lives. Above all cultivate optimism and 
discard cynicism in the common house- 
hold talk. Stimulate admiration of 
brothers for the intellectual achievements 
of their sisters, and increase the admira- 
tion of women for the highest moral 
qualities in men. Denounce the decadent 
philosophy that blurs the distinction be- 
tween right and wrong and destroys the 
perspective of conduct. So shall a purer 
and happier England, in which manly men 
find the completeness of their lives in 
women truly womanly, shine as the 
beacon light of nations.”—Miss Willard at 
World’s W. C. T. U. 








—— 





AMUSEMENTS. 














| 


students. The women’s division is assured | 





September 18, 19 and 20. They expect to 
return to America in September, and to 
attend the National Purity Congress in 
Baltimore. Mr. Blackwell is to read a} 
paper upon *‘The Municipality and Vice ;” | 
and Mrs. Blackwell a paper upon ‘The | 
Immorality of the Regulation System.”— 
The Philanthropist. 

‘*‘Break down the wall of partition be- 








Hartford, Conn.: Mrs. Mary Perkins, of 


from which it first caught its rhythm. ! 


CASTLE Sa. 


THEATRE. 


421 Tremont St. 
Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Edward E.Rose...... Lessee and Manager 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 


A Castle Square Production of 


AMORITA. 


Reduction in Prices this week : 


All seats on First Floor . . 50c. 


All seats in Balcony and Dress 
| eee =— 


All Seats Reserved 
and Positively NO HIGHER PRICES, 


Bowdoin Sq. Theatre. 


Cuas.F. ATKINSON . Manager. 


Cc 1 Monday, Aug. 12. 
MR. WALTER KENNEDY, 
In William Dean Howell’s Grand Dramatic Spectacle. 


‘““SAMSON.’’ 


Mr. Kennedy's Great Scene with 
WALLACE, the Man-eating Lion. 


Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


Monday,July 22nd, 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE, 


COMMENCES A SALE OF 


COTTON 
Shirt Waists 


AT REDUCED PRICES 
To close the balance of her 
stock. It is a great oppor- 
tunity to secure PERFECT 
FITTING WAISTS at a low 























A Military Genius, 
ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND, 


The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 
The second and closing volume just published. 
Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 
money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. Forwarded by mail, 

prepaid, on receipt of price. 


All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the record. 


~The Yellow Ribbon Sneaker, 








Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 


Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna H 
Suaw, Atice Stong BLackws tt, and Lvoy 
E. ANTHONY. Forsaleat Woman’s JouRNAL 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston. Mass. Price, post- 
naid, 50 cente “te 





The Y | 

The Young Idea. 
tween parent and child, and between the | An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
boy’s heart and the heart of the mother | Pice,50 cents. 


Sample copy free. 
Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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A SUMMER TWILIGHT, 


BY LOUIS F. BALLOU. 





A summer twilight ‘neath the cloudless skies— 
Ah, what a holy joy it bids us feel! 

What songs of praise from grateful hearts arise' 
What solemn thoughts upon our senses steal! 

As we sit here beneath the fragrant trees, 

Our cheeks kissed softly by the evening breeze. 


The lengthening shadows softly, slowly creep, 
Like sacred mantles o’er the lovely form 
Of Nature, resting in the arms of sleep, 
Untouched by tempest and unvexed by storm ; 
While wafted sweetly from the distant hill 
Comes to our ears the clear-toned ‘‘Whip poor- 
will.”” 


And now the gleaming sentinels of night, 
Like outlets of the glory far above, 
Shed o’er the scene their rays of silvery light, 
And whisper to the hearer, ‘‘God is love.” 
Anon the rippling trook takes up the strain 
And softly tells it o'er and o’er again. 
— Boston Journal. 
_———_ —~~+ouo——_ 


A LOVE 80NG TO A WIFE. 


We have been lovers for forty years; 

O, dear cheeks, faded and worn with tears, 
What an eloquent story of love ye tell! 
Your roses are dead, yet I love ye well! 


O, pale brow, shrined in soft, silvery hair; 
Crowned with life's sorrow and lined with care, 
Let me read by the light of the stars above 
Those dear, dear records of faithful love. 





Ab, fond, fond eyes of my own true wife! 

Ye have shone so clear through my checkered 
life! 

Ye have shed such joy on its thorny way 

That I cannot think ye are dim to-day. 


Worn little hands that have toiled so long, 
Patient and loving, and brave and strong; 
Ye will never tire, ye will never rest, 

Until you are crossed on my darling’s breast, 


O, warm heart, throbbing so close to mine! 

Time only strengthens such love as thine, 

And proves that the holiest love doth last 

When summer and beauty and youth are past. 
— Quiver. 


————~Or -_—— 


AMERICA. 





BY KATHARINE LEE BATES. 


O beautiful for halcyon skies, 
For amber waves of grain, 

For purple mountain majesties 
Above the enameled plain! 

America! America! 

God shed his grace on thee 

Till souls wax fair as earth and air 
And music-hearted sea! 


O beautiful for pilgrim feet, 

Whose stern, impassioned stress 
A thoroughfare for freedom beat 

Across the wilderness! 

America! America! 

God shed his grace on thee 
Till paths be wrought through wilds of thought 
By pilgrim foot and knee! 


O beautiful for gl >ry-ta'e 
Of liberating strife, 
When once and twice, for man’s avail, 
Men lavished precious life! 
America! America! 
God shed his grace on thee 
Till selfish gain no longer stain 
‘Lhe banner of the free! 


O beautiful for patriot dream 

That sees beyond the years 
Thine alabaster cities gleam 

Undimmed by human tears! 

America! America! 

God shed his grace on thee, 
Till nobler men keep once again 

Thy whiter jubilee! 

—Congregationalist. 
ciatiiacnnmant 


For the Woman’s Journal, 


The Years that the Locusts Have Eaten. 


BY ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH, 
(Author of “Joanna Traill, Spinster.”’) 





CHAPTER XII. 
TOBIAS AND THE ANGELS. 


It wa3 a grey day. The rain made bars, 
shutting him in from the outside world. 
The steps on the passages were mufiled 
and heavy with damp. The rain dulled 
the roar of the traffic, too, the voice of 
that human sea that moaned around, never 
resting; tossing and surging along the 
streets of the city, casting up mire and 
dirt. It hid the skies, drawing its cur- 
tains across the window panes. 

Dunstane’s sofa was strewn with papers, 
as usual, but he was not writing. His 
eyes roved about the fire in the grate, 
the pictures over the mantel piece; the 
Madonna, Tobias and the Angels. He 
was getting used to them now. The 
beauty of the Madonna face was slowly 
making its way to his heart. He liked 
the other picture, too. It was pleasant to 
look at Tobias being led forth by the 
angels. His fancy read meanings into 
the picture. Tobias was the New Rell- 
gion; the angels beside him were Faith 
and Hope. Whence were they leading 
him. Tobias was the Great Work itself, 
and success led it by the hand. He him. 
self was Tobias, and the Angel that led 
him was—Priscilla? No, certainly not 
Priscilla! 

It was strange that no one saw any aif- 
ference in Priscilla’s conduct to him since 
the birth of the child. The change was 
more than evident to him. She no longer 
cared to listen to his ideals and aspira- 





tions. Talk of his book openly bored 
her. She cared for nothing but the child; 
yer, and her writings. When she was 
not nursing the baby, she was at her end- 
less manuscripts. She had no time for 
him. But he could not complain of her 
neglect. He had everything that she 
could give, and she studied his comfort. 
Every day she planned some change to 
break the monotony of his life; a new 
book, clean curtains, an alteration in the 
furniture, the meals. Her ingenuity was 
endless. She managed the house admir- 
ably, triumphant over London grime. 
Everything about them was dainty and 


clean. If he had not had the tramp of 


heavy boots on the step3 and the coarse- 
ness of the voices to remind him that he 
lived in Regent’s Building, it would have 
been easy to imagine himself in an elegant 
flat in Kensington. 

He did not miss cultured society, either. 
Miss Cardrew, who appreciated him, could 
always spare an hour to read or talk to 
him. She liked nothing better than to 
discuss his book with him. She was a 
woman of taste. He liked to see her eyes 
light up at his eloquence. She gave him 
tribute of tears. And she took a great 
interest in the book. She was not like 
Priscilla, who had ceased to believe in it. 
He was still preparing to begin the New 
Religion. Every day he was busy with 
the notes he had made at the British 
Museum, sorting, indexing, arranging, 
and Miss Cardrew had a capital memory. 
Every day Malden brought him the paper, 
and gave up half an hour to its discussion. 
The superiority of the Conservative lent 
weight to Momerie’s arguments, but he 
had not converted Malden from his Radi- 
calism. Ee and Priscilla were hopeless 
red rags. Gertrude Tennant had more 
sense, though she had lately lowered her 
Standard to the Chronicle. She was other 
wise a fine girl. She supplied him with 
flowers, and never thought it a trouble to 
sing to him. The other women were 
good, decent souls, after their lights. 
They pitied and made much of him, and 
could admire his energy in working while 
so helpless. If Priscilla and the baby 
had not been jarring notes, he might have 
found life harmonious enough. 

His wife was the only person in the 
Buildings who was not impressed by his 
qualities. Strange that so young a woman 
should have eo mercenary a spirit! He 
felt that she would have cared more for 
him if he bad been making five hundred 
a year. No one seeing her gentle ways 
would have suspected her of eordidness, 
but it was true; she cared for nothing but 
money, ambition and the child. 

If the baby had been healthy, it would 
have made a difference; but a sickly child 
could be nothing but a drag upon them. 
He euspected that Priscilla had already 
begun to feelit. She had lost her gaiety 
and spirit. Sometimes her face was even 
haggard. She only looked happy when 
the child was in her arms. It was absurd 
that she could not bear it out of her 
sight. To-day, now, was it a fit day to 
take a delicate child out? Yet she would 
not be persuaded. Obstinate woman! 

He looked up again at the picture. He 
might be Tobias, but Priscilla was not 
the Angel; that was certain. He heard 
her stamping on the landing to shake the 
rain from her cloak. Then she went into 
the kitchen to remove her wet things. 
She had worn a gailor hat, black and 
shiny waterproof, and aciped ulster. She 
could not spare an arm for an umbrella, 
and the cape protected Dollie. He watched 
her as she entered the sitting-room. The 
color that the wind had splashed on her 
face, the child she carried, her alert air, 
suggested a picture of Life pausing on 
the threshold. 

‘*‘T am afraid you have thought me long, 
Dunstane, but it rained so it was not easy 
to get on.” 

‘*The child must be wet through.” 

She looked down at her bundle, smiling. 
‘*No indeed! I took care of that.” 

‘*l wanted you to find a paper for me. 
I don’t know where it is. Probably in 
one of the drawers in the bedroom.” 

‘I will look for it as soon as I have 
given Dollie her lunch and put her to 
sleep.” 

Dunstane closed his eyes and turned 
his face to the wall. That was always 
the way; Dollie first! He and his work 
were of no consequence whatever. He 
did well to be angry. 

He missed the picture that Priscilla 
made sitting on the low chair before the 
fire; the little white face pressed against 
her white bosom, the love in the head 
bending, the firelight making the rain- 
drops in her hair a glittering crown. 
Presently she rose and began to walk 
about. 

“JT am so sorry, dear. This little 
naughty thing will not go tosleep.”” She 
smiled tenderly as she said it. 

“T am at a standstill for the want of 
that paper,” he said, sulkily. 

Yes, dear I know; but in a few min- 
utes—”’ 

‘Give the child to me. I will hold her 
while you get it.” 

Priscilla stared at him, not believing 


her ears. It was six months since Dollie 
had come, and h2 had never wanted to 
touch her. He discoursed at length on 
| the beauty and mystery of motherhood, 
| and the dignity of fatherhood, was elo- 
| quent on the loveliness of infancy; but 
| he had never even looked at the child 
| since the first day. Her arms tightened 
| about the baby. A sudden jealousy was 
|in her heart. Then she went over and 
| gave Dollie to him without a word. The 
| little face puckered up as he took her. 
|He shook his finger at her. Dollie 
| stretched out her hand and caught the 
finger, and put it in her mouth. 

“You little thing!” said Dunstane, 
| pleased. 

Priscilla had to look a long time before 
she found the paper he wanted; but he 
was not impatient. The tiny grasp held 
him captive, sending the blood through 
his veins. 
c lorlessness of her face, she would have 
been pretty; but she was a nice little 
thing. She seemed to like staring at 
him with her big eyes. And now they 
were closing. Still sucking his finger, 
Dollie fell asleep. 

When Priscilla came back after a weary 
hunt, Dunstane did not want the paper. 
And he could not have the child dis- 
turbed. He could hold her quite well. She 
was a nice little thing. 

Priscilla said nothing, but her eyes 
brightened and clung to the baby. She 
stooped and kissed her. Then, a second 
thought, she kissed Dunstane. 

CHAPTER NIL. 
THE NEW RELIGION. 


If it had not been for the | 


have room for death. They followed her 
West and East, through the sun and the 
rain, among the faces that misery whit- 
ened, among the faces that misery painted. 
It was the same flesh, but the misery that 
was not painted was less miserable. 

The tears were scorched on Miss Car- 
drew’s cheeks. The eyes of the men were 
dull, their hearts burning. Gertrude’s 
eyes glittered; there was something 
brighter than the stars; it lay in the mud 
at her feet. 

The talk became general. Acrogs those 
dark clouds wit played like summer light- 
| ning; meteor stories trailed. Pathos that 
| cackled with laughter, humor whose eyes 
| held tears, took their places in the group. 
| The men talked as they talked at their 
| clubs. Miss Cardrew’s sentiment was 
| like a sprig of thyme in the buttonhole of 
| & frock-coat. 

After a while Gertrude sang. When she 
| had finished, they clamored. She sang 
on and on. 

Priscilla slipped away with Dollie, and 
did not return. The room was suddenly 
chill. Malden stirred the wood. The 
divan was in shadow, but the flame 
flickered on the procession of angels car- 
rying lilies. 





‘*The man is a genius ;” said Gertrude. 

‘*He is more than that,” Miss Cardrew 
answered. ‘'He is a prophet, a priest, a 
king.” 

‘*[ shouldn't go so far,” said Gertrude, 
‘dispassionately. ‘‘Though the poct may 
be all the three; and he is a poet.” 

‘*He is a humbug!” said Malden. 

They did not notice him. 

‘He surpassed himeelf last night; J 





Malden was having one of his ‘“‘At 
Homes.” The curtains were drawn, the | 
lamps lighted. The red shades gave tone 
to the blank corners. 

Some praying rugs were on the floor 
and on the divan; their colors were re- 
peated in cushion and curtain. His easel 
stood draped; the canvasses on the wall 
were like irregular features on a white 
face. Swords, a skull, and other stock- 
in-trade were disposed for ornamentation. 
A screen stood on one side; brown paper 
only, but the medallions and miniatures 
that hung upon it gave it artistic value. 
At the end of the room was the fresco he 
had painted for Jimmy Gibson, the pro- 
cession of angels carrying lilies, and the 
flame of the wood fire reddened the white 
of robe and flower. 

Near the divan the people were grouped ; 
halt a dozen men, artists, students, jour- 
nalists; Miss Cardrew, Gertrude, Pris- 
cilla and Dollie. 

Malden had wheeled Dunstanein. He 
was propped up on the divan, and they 
were listening to him. He talked on. The 
men forgot their cigars and leaned for- 
ward, their eyes bright. His philosophy 
of life was new and strange and wonder- 
ful. This religion of his opened green 
paths to their feet; it lured them upward, 
showed them glittering spaces. Earth 
dropped in the lower night. They were 
among the stars. Miss Cardrew listened 
weeping, but softly, lest the fall of a tear 
should stun that delicate eloquence. 
Gertrude heard him, her hands knitted, her 
bosom heaving. He gave her wings; she 
soared. Everything was possible, noth- 
ing impossible. Success? Fame? They 
were hers. Faith and Hope gave royally. 

Dunstane stopped, and the earth was 
about them again. Ashamed of their 
emotion, the men fell apart. When the 
circle reformed, Priscilla, holding the 
little pale baby, was the central figure. 

‘‘When I write a book,” she said, 
dreamily, ‘‘I shall callit ‘The Book of the 
Great City.’ The pages will be white 
with the faces of children.” 

‘*Tell us about your book,” said Malden, 
huskily. 

So Priscilla told them. They came 
closer to hear her; and she told them how, 
as she went about the streets, she heard 
always the song of pity and of death. In 
the faces passing her she saw hungry 
souls that cried with a great cry; and no 
man cared for their souls. She made them 
hear the moaning of the great human sea; 
she made them look at the white faces of 
men and women and children drifting 
past ; she made them hear the cry of the 
drowning, and the laugh of those that 
passed them, pitiless. She made them 
see the agony of those who heard and 
would have helped, but were powerless. 
She showed them success and failure; the 
price that men paid for their souls; the 
thirty pieces of silver for which they be- 
trayed the God in them. Some of them 
returned and cast the money at the feet of 
the priests. They built churches; and 
then went out and hanged themselves. 
She lifted the lid from the coffin of a dead 
woman, and made them look. The man 
that had laid her there passed the parish 
hearse on his way to church. He had a 
white flower in his buttonhole; there 
were white favors on the horses. It was 
his wedding day. She led them from city 
to suburh; from the crowded living peo- 
ple, shuffling each other into the earth 
that they might have space for breath, to 
the crowded dead people, shuffling each 








other out of the earth that they might 


could not sleep until morning,” said Miss 
Cardrew. 

‘Nor I. Priscilla stirred me more; but 
her husband has a strange power.” 

‘‘He is the biggest humbug I know,” 
Malden repeated. ‘He talks all day of 
sacrifice. Then he offers up his wife.” 

‘*You are quite wrong!” said Gertrude, 
hotly. ‘He is devoted to her.” 

‘*He devotes her to himself,” Malden 
sneered, 

‘tT don’t like to hear you speak like that, 
Mr. Malden,” said Miss Cardrew. ‘The 
patience and cheerfulness with which Mr. 
Momerie has borne his terrible affi ction 
are a lesson to us all.” 

‘*Do you think he feels it?’ Malden 
asked, cynically. 

The two women turned upon him: 

‘*Feels it? Inhuman !”’ 

‘*How would you like to lie there all 
day! A strong man—’’ Gertrude choked. 
She looked reproachfully at him. 

‘If he were a strong man!” said Mal- 
den. ‘But he is not; he is a weak fool.” 

‘*You forget that he is our dear Pris- 
cilla’s husband,” said Miss Cardrew with 
dignity. 

‘It is the only thing I remember about 
him.” 

‘I never heard you unkind before,” 
said Gertrude. I think it is terrible to see 
him lying there working at his book; 
eager, hopeful, never tired, never im- 
patient.” 

‘If he were a man, he would work at 
something else,” said Malden. 

‘*How can he? What is there for a help- 
less paralytic to do?’ Miss Cardrew’s 
white front bobbed about, showing her 
indignation. 

‘“*He could undertake tuition by corre- 
spondence. He could get reviewing to do; 
write literary articles. He could learn to 
make baskets, like the blind old fellow 
downstairs. He could sit on the pave- 
ment with a tin can on his chest and a 
placard inviting charity. It would be 
more dignised than his present position.” 
Malden got up and paced about angrily. 

‘‘Mr. Malden, you shock me! Indeed 
you do. You forget that Mr. Momerie is 
giving to the world a New Religion.”’ 

‘‘And what good will his new religion 
do the world when he has given it? What 
is his new religion but the old religion, 
minus love? It is like the man to have 
left out the greatest thing of all. He 
builds his arch without a keystone. He 
sends his balloon among the stars. There 
is no god in the car—nothing but gas.” 

“If he were a humbug, don’t you think 
a woman like Priscilla would have found 
it out long ago?” said Gertrude, hesi- 
tatingly. ‘*Look how devoted to him she 
is! I wanted her to come to tea to-day, 
but just because he said he would miss 
her, she wouldn’t come.” 

‘She goes nowhere,” said Miss Car- 
drew. ‘‘Her devotion and self-sacrifice 
are beautiful. But she has her reward in 
being privileged to serve such a man.” 

“A privilege indeed!’ Malden echoed. 

“Ah, yes, indeed it isso. Ifhehad not 
our dear Priscilla, there is nothing I 
should esteem more highly than to be 
permitted to take him to some sheltered 
spot and watch over him while he finished 
his great work.” 

‘Finished, Miss Cardrew! He has not 
even begun it yet, confound him!” 

“Oh, I assure you, Mr. Malden, I saw 
the first page myself. It was beautifully 
written: ‘The New Religion, by Dun- 
stane Momerie,’ in old English characters. 


‘Begun November 3rd, 1891.’ That was 
the date of his marriage. He has such 
pretty ideas!” 

‘‘And what else?” asked Malden. 

“There is nothing else. The page was 
blank. But, knowing the man, we know 
what will follow.” 

(Tobe Continued.) 
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LETTER FROM ITALY, 
TURIN, ITALY, JULY 22, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The moment one passes from Switzer- 
land to Italy, there is a striking change 
in scenery, people, customs, everything. 
Turin was the first place at which we 
stopped after leaving Geneva. It is 
situated on the left bank of the Po, and 
commands a fine view of the Monte Rosa 
chain of the Alps. The 400,000 inhabi- 
tants live in great, flat, unornamented 
houses, as they do everywhere in this 
land. The home, as we know it, is ex- 
ternally non-existent in Italy. 

The Royal Palace is the centre of inter- 
est in Turin. The interior is magnificent; 
each chamber contains a wealth of 
tapestry, painting, sculpture, and elegant 
furniture. ‘The banquet halls” have 
been deserted since the capital was re- 
moved, but the old mansion is still kept 
up in kingly style. It is built facing the 
Piazza Castello, near the Palazzo Madoma, 
which was built by William de Montserrat 
in the 13th century. The stores in Turin 
are very interesting; all after the arcade 
plan. Along the streets swarm the 
motley multitude; dozens of priests and 
nuns in different garbs ; hundreds of dirty, 
repulsive beggars; the grand dame out 
for an evening promenade; the exquisite, 
in silk hat and opalescent smile; the 
artisan; the tourist. All is nonchalant. 
picturesque, Italian. 

From ‘l'urin we went to Genoa; then to 
Pisa where we staid only one afternoon 
anda night. But in that time we visited 
the leaning tower, climbed to the top of 
its marble stairway, from which we 
gained a splendid view of the surround- 
ing country, and afterward spent an hour 
or more in the great cathedral in which 
hangs the famous lamp that Galileo 
watched swinging to and fro, and thence 
gained his inspiration. It is an artistic 
bronze ornamented with cherubs, and is 
as large as an ordinary chandelier, The 
cathedral, which dates from the early 
part of the eleventh century, is built en- 
tirely of white marble. The only noted 
work of art it contains is a picture of St. 
Agnes, by Andrea del Sarto. Back of the 
grand altar is a peculiar piece of sculpture, 
representative of the temptation in the 
Garden of Eden. Adam stands on one 
side of the apple tree and Eve on the 
other. Around the tree is coiled the body 
of a serpent with a woman's head. This 
interpretation of the tempter was a 
revelation. We had often heard that the 
Devil appeared to Eve in the shape of an 
Indian, as an angel of light, and in other 
guises, but never as partaking of the 
nature of a woman. Alas! poor woman! 
and—alas fora religion that will tolerate 
such barbarisms! 

The women of Italy always go upon 
the streets bareheaded, except, of course, 
those of the upper classes But never do 
they enter a Catholic church with their 
heads uncovered. As they enter the 
doors, they throw a lace scarf over their 
heads, or, if very poor, a handkerchief laid 
three-cornered. The men remove their 
hats as in other lands; only the ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries retain their caps. The 
women preserve a dignity in all ranks 
that is noticeable, and a striking modesty. 
But the men are openly indecent in their 
manners. 

At Genoa we took lunch and saw the 
celebrated statue of Columbu;, which is 














The Past 


Guarantees 


The Future 


The fact that Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla has cured thousands of 
others is certainly sufficient 
reason for belief that it will 
cure you. It makes pure, 
rich, healthy blood, tones and 
strengthens the nerves, and 
builds up the whole system, 
Remember 


Hood’s = 
Cures 








Be Sure to get HOOD’S and 
Only HOOD’S. 


Hood’s Pills are especially prepared to be 
taken with Hood's Sarsaparilla, 25c. per box, 
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about the only thing to be seen in that 
city of any special importance. Here 
begins the wonderful road along the 
Riviera. 
Mediterranean, and for many miles skirt 
close to its rock-bound coast. But the | 
beauty and enjoyment were marred by the | 
fifty tunnels through which the train | 
passed before reaching Spezia, the head- 

quarters of the Italian fleet. Soon we 

passed through Viareggio, which is fa- | 
mous as the place where Shelley’s body 
was found after he was drowned. It was 
cremated when Lord Byron was present, 
and was afterward interred, as was Keats, 
in the Erglish cemetery at Rome. We 
had our last view of the Alps at Turin. 
Then we travelled through a compara- | 
tively flat country covered with vineyards 

and thick with mulberry treee. The lat- | 
ter are raised for leaves on which the silk | 
worms are fed that furnish material for 

the great industry at Novi. Before 

Genoa is reached we approach the Apen- | 
nines, and for a long time speed through | 
their magnificent heights and smiling val- | 
leys. This range of mountains is not so | 
grand as the Alps, but very imposing and 
beautiful. 

At 11 o’clock at night we boarded the 
train at Pisa for Rome. In our compart- 
ment were two ladies of the W. C. T. U. 
company beside myself, an old Italian 
woman, and two foreign men. Wehad to 
make ourselves as comfortable as circum. 
stances allowed, which meant that some 
slept sitting uprigat, some with head on 
seat and feet on valise, while others 
watched and slumbered not. At twelve, 
the two men drew out their bottles and 
drank heavily, then lighted their cigars 
and smoked. This interesting performance 
was repeated at short intervals until the 
day dawncd. There was a streak of sun- 
light through the reeking air, short 
staccato snorts from our companions in 
distress, a rubbing of eyes, a stretching 
of muscles, an exchange of miserable 
glances, an outlook through the open 
window to the blue waters of the Mediter- 
ranean, soon a dash across the muddy 
Tiber—and we were in Rome—Rome, the 
eternal city, and the seven hills that have 
lighted the world with glory, but now sit 
in pathetic darkness. 





BELLE KEARNEY. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE WOMAN’S COLUMN, 


BY SOPHIA B. RICORD. 


In the days of whim-set prices, when the odd- 
ness turns the scales, 

And we yield us helpless victims to ‘‘nine- | 
teen’’ and ‘‘three-cent sales,”’ 

It is joy to find some substance standing squarely 
on its feet, 

With its price in good round numbers, natural, 
wholesome and complete. 

What if double its once price-mark ? 
with the extra pence; 

Sure the Column is a “‘bargain,’’ though it does 
cost fifty cents. 

55 Lincoln Ave., Newark, N. J. 
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WOMEN SCHOOL OFFICERS IN LOUISIANA, 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., AUGUST 3, 1895. 
Editors Woman’s Journal; 

Eighteen or more years ago, by the 
efforts of a few women here in Louisana, 
there was secured a clause in our State 
Constitution giving to women the full 
right to hold any office in the schools of 
the State, from State superintendent 
down. It has remained a dead letter. Not | 
one woman, as far as I know, has sought 
to use such opportunity. In every other 
State advances have been made; none 
here. I am glad to say that the Jtem first, 
the Times-Democrat second, has urged the 
appointment of women on the school 
board, both of these with able editorials. 
God forgive them, it is the women in part 
who stand in the way. Before the wara 
negro would say, ‘‘If l’se got to be ruled, 
I want to be ruled by white men; no | 
nigger driver for me.” 

So the women teachers, with ages of 
brain and sex slavery weighing them | 
down, say, ‘“‘If I’ve got to be ruled I | 
want to be by men; I want no narrow, | 
little-minded women over me?” Our| 
schools are under the ‘‘political ring” and | 








the devil never hated holy water, as does | 
the ring the influence of women. I some- 
times feel that the land should be bathed 
in blood, and purged by fire, when I read 
of the monstrous wrongs against women, 
chronicled without a single word of pro- 
test from our leading journals. It is 
certainly being bathed in blood of women 
just now. We hayea few men in sympa- 
thy with this movement of putting 
women on the school board, notably the 
two referred to, and Franklin M. Garret 
Esq., of Monroe, La. Our Governor, 
who should be fighting like a Bayard for | 
our women who helped to give him his 
office, is not only lukewarm; he does 
nothing. Were it not that my family are 
in opposition, I would use the ability and 
eloquence [ am accused of possessing in 
trying to defeat his political aspirations, | 
if he does not recognize the claims of | 
women for recognition. Never were | 


We gain our first sight of the | cradle has tended to make her weak. She 
has been taught to mistrust her own 


| she is placed by this mistaken ideal at the 


| dam this awful torrent. The Portia Club, 


; country which read as follows: “I hey 


| stream)—Hello there! don’t you see that 


| illness, and cure such ills as are liable to 


| be well nigh invaluable. Change of drink- 


| a tumbler of water will prevent the water 


truer words of wisdom than those used by 
Eliza Sproat Turner: 
The education of the girl from the 


judgment, and defer to the views of the 
men about her. The ideal of femininity 
placed before her is a being confiding, 
liable, deprecating, a creature all soaked 
o sentiment, thinking through her in- 
stincts, acting from her impulses; and 


mercy of any man who approaches her 
through her affections. The human creat- 
ure trained to yield is unable to cope with 
the human creature trained to demand. 
So vice and crime run riot, while a few 
high hearts bleed ard break; striving to 


our suffrage organization, is carrying its 
banner bravely in front of the flag, and 
is winning respect. 

ELIZABETH LYLE SAXON. 
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HUMOROUS. 


He—Come here, Anna' Here’s a vege- 
table pedler. 

She (burrying to the ‘door)—Nonsense! 
That’s the milliner with my new hat !— 
Fliegende Blaetter. 


Boy—I want to buy some paper. 

Dealer—What kind of paper? 

‘*Better give me fiy-paper. I want to 
make a kite.”— Philadelphia Record. 


Doctor—The bicycle gives people the 
best exercise in the world. Patient—But 
I can’t afford to ridea bicycle. Doctor— 
Oh, you don’t need to ride one; just, 
dodge them.— Sacred Heart Review. 


Mrs. Strongmind—If women would only 
stand shoulder to shoulder, they would 
soon win the suffrage. 

Dr. Huffy—But, madam, that is some- 
thing they can’t do, with the present 
style in sleeves. 


A liftle girl whose parents recently 
moved to another city, and who is now 
enjoving her first experience in living in 
a block, thus described it in a letter to 
another child: ‘This is a queer place. 
Next door is fastened on our house.— The 
Evangelist. 


A Month after the Elopement. She—I 
got a letter from papa to-day, saying that 
he had made his will. 

He—Do we come in anywhere? 

She—Not directly, but he has left all 
his money to an asylum for idiots.— 
Indianapolis Journal. 


‘You will not find the women of stable 
character scurrying about the streets on 
a bicycle,” said the old-fashioned boarder. 

“Of course not,” said the Cheerful 
Idiot. ‘'The stable woman would prefer 
the horse.—Jndianapolis Journal. 


The editor of a newspaper that has 
adopted phonetic spelling received a 
postal card from an old subscriber in the 


tuk your paper for leven years, but if you 
kant spell enny better than you have 
been doin’ fur the las’ to months, you 
may jest stoppit.”— Tid Bits. 


Landowner (to party bobbing in the 


sign, ‘‘No Fishing Here” ? 

Angler—Yes; ain’t it ridiculous? Fine 
fishing here; just look at that for a string 
{holding up a dozen or twenty big fel-’ 
lows], beauties, ain’t they? The chap 
who stuck up that sign evidently didn’t 
know what he was talking about. 


It was the evening before their marriage. 
Robert was just about to leave, when 
Mary detained him: ‘'There is something, 
dear, that I feel that 1 ought to tell you 
before our marriage. I am a somnambu- 
list.” Robert hesitated for a moment, 
and replied with the air of a man who has 
solved a perplexing problem: ‘‘You know 
I am a Methodist myself, but I suppose we 
can take sittings in both churches.”— 
The Watchman. 


The superintendent of the junior league 
in a city in Kansas was drilling the chil- 
dren fora concert. Standing before them, 
she said: ‘‘Now, I want Katie Smith— 
where is she? She was here just a moment 
ago. Oh, dear! Youchildren have plagued 
me so by running out, and now Katie is 
gone just when I wanted her.” Just then 
a hearty laugh ran through the crowd, as 
a little voice said, close by her side, ‘‘Here 
I am, Mrs. K., right under your sleeve.” 
Ram's Horn. 





HOME AND ABROAD. 


It is the duty of everyone, whether at 
home or travelling for pleasure or busi- 
ness, to equip himself with the remedy 
which will keep up strength and prevent 


come upon all in every-day life. For in- 
stance, Hood’s Sarsaparilla as a general 
tonic, and to keep the blood pure and less 
liable to absorb the germs of disease, will 


ing water often causes serious trouble, 
especially if one has been used to spring 
water in the country. From a few drops 
to a teaspoonful of Hood’s Sarsaparilla in 


having any injurious effect. 

Hood’s Vegetable Pills, as a cathartic, 
cause no discomfort, no disturbance, no 
loss of sleep, but assist the digestive 
organs, so that satisfactory results are 
effected in a natural and regular manner. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, — 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA H 
Suaw, Atice Stone BLACKWELL, and Lvor 
E. ANTHONY. Forsaleat Woman's JouRNAL 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston. Mass. Price, post 
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THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. | 


The Routes to the Switzerland of New | 
England. 


SOME HINTS FOR SENSIBLE PEOPLE. 
The New Mount Pleasant House. 


Are you going to the White Mountains? 
This question is one that is answered in 
the affirmative with more and more fre- | 
quency every year, and their magnifi- | 
cent scenery aud wonderful recuperative 
effects are annually enjoyed by a larger 
number of pleasure and health seekers 
than ever before, even when the in- 
fluence of Starr King’s striking and 
poetic descriptions attracted throngs of 
visitors from all sections of the world. 
Therefore, a few practical suggestions as | 
to the most desirable way to approach 
these rugged fastnesses and beautiful | 
valleys seem the best way to occupy the | 
space alloted to this article. 
Since the consolidation of the Concord 
& Montreal with the Boston & Maine 
system a month since, the visitor to New 
Hampshire has the advantage of either | 
route that formerly approached the White | 
Hills, and which were formerly controlled 
by the two different corporations—going 

by one route and returning by the other. 

Such privilege makes a trip to the 
mountains doubly enjoyable, as it affords 
a fine opportunity to see the Crawford 
Notch and enjoy a view of the beautiful 
Merrimac Valley. The ride along the 
Merrimac from Lowell through to Nashua, 
Manchester and Concord, and thence into 
the valley of the Pemigewasset and along 
the shores of the Lake Winnepissaukee 
makes a continuous half day’s journey 
before reaching Fabyan’s of unsurpassed 
interest. 

Nature in its finest aspect greets the 
eye of the summer guest on either hand. 
At Plymouth there is the advantage of 
two routes into the breast of the White 
Mountain region. Up the valley of the 
Pemigewasset, whose scenery has been so 
delicately and poetically described by 
Starr King—20 miles by rail to North 
Woodstock, and then by the only stage 
line left in the mountains, to the Profile 
House. 

From the latter, after looking upon 
that magnificent spectacle in nature, the 
Old Man of the Mountain, or tarrying in 
that charming hotel, the Profile House, 
the Narrow Guage Railway will take the 
traveller ten miles to the regular railway, 
to Bethlehem Junction, and thence to 
Fabyan’s, where Mount Washington, 
standing in full view, rises majestically 
above the neighboring summits. 

The express train, with its elegant 
parlor cars, leaves the Union Station in 
Boston at 9.30 A. M. Keeps the main line 
after passing Plymouth, when it halts for 
dinner, and toils upward until it reaches 
Warren Summit. From there it proceeds 
down to the valley of the Connecticut, the 
river and the fertile valley on the left 
skirting the green hills of Vermont. 

A few minutes after arriving in sight of 
the valley, the train turns to the right and 
enters the valley of the Ammonoosuc, a 
wild mountain torrent that takes its rise 
5,000 feet above the level of the sea in 
that little sheet of water known as the 
Lake of the Clouds, lying between the 
summits of Monroe and Washington, and 
rushes madly down the mountain side 
between walls of granite, passing the new 
and elegant hotel, Mount Pleasant House; 
and then by Fabyan’s, Twin Mountain, 
Littleton and Lisbon, finally entering the 
Connecticut at Wells River. 

Of this stream Whittier has given a fine 
and truthful description : 

‘*Along its tawny gravel bed 
Broad flowing, swift and still, 
As if its meadow levels felt 
The hurry of the mill.” 


All the trains running through the 
Merrimac Valley this season make the 
Mount Pleasant, a half mile east of 
Fabyan’s, the terminal station. Directly 
in front of this house the Boston express 
leaves at 8 30 o'clock A. M. for the Union 
Station in Boston, where it arrives late in 
the afternoon. At the Mount Pleasant 
House a hundred thousand dollars have 
been spent so far this season, the improve- 
ments including an addition to the former 
size of the house, beautifying the grounds, 
and putting in the most complete water 
system of any summer resort hotel. 

The Mount Pleasant and Fabyan Houses 
have long been a great centre from which 
the most attractive and picturesque points 
in the White Mountains can be easily 
reached—Mount Washington, the Craw- 
ford Notch, the Profile House, Bethlehem, 
Jefferson, etc. This year there is prom- 
ise of one of the busiest seasons experi- | 
enced for years, when scores of excur- 
sion parties will enjoy the superb scenery 
which greets the eye in all directions. 

The other routes to the White Hills | 
over the Eastern and Western divisiun of 
the Boston and Maine Railroad, land the 
passergers in close proximity to the 
shores of Lake Winnipissaukee, at North 
Conway, the ‘‘Gate of the Mountains,” | 
and afford most convenient connections | 
for reaching every point of interest in this | 
most fascinating, healthful and inspiring 
section of New England. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets | 
should be made payable to ‘*Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price ot Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred | 
of one kind, postpaid. } 


| Mary B. Willard. 


| Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, Business, 


SINGLE LEAPLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 


Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 
Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by | 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


Legislative Advice. How to Secure the pas- 


| sage of Laws. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W | 
Bashford. 

Municipal! Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. } 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux | 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by | 
Mary E. Holmes. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by teading Suffragiste. | 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alicea Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, by 
Harriette A. Keyser. 

DOUBLE LEAPLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by Eliza 
Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. Jas. 
8. Clarkson. 

Freedom tr Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. ° 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

- Military Argument, by Alice Stone Black- 
well. 


Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C.C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 


Also for sale: 
Woman Suffrage Cook-book , 50 cents. 
Vellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents 


by Hon. Edwin C. 


+ 








Wheel ‘Chairs 


FOR SALE and TO RENT. 


—ALL KINDS OF— 


INVALID FURNITURE. 


Repairing, 
Cleansing from Moths. 


Any article of Furniture made to 
order by 


$.C.SMALL.&CO. 


90 Canal Street, Boston. 








EDUCATIONAL. | 
| 








WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School | 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


Unsectarian. 





Family School. Both Sexes. 


and for a useful life. 


Forty-third Year begins Wednesday, | 
September 18th, 1895. } 


Catalogue of ALLEN BROTHERS, 
West Newton, Mass. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred | - 


of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leafiets sold in numbers less than one | 

hundred, except that samples of forty different | 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 
Address onLY Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JOURNAL OFPICE, | 

Boston, Mass 
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YWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. | 
Sopens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutesfrom | 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical | 
Engineering, Scientificand Literary degrees. Health- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings,machine 


shops, laboratories, andlibraries. For fullparticu 


| lars address CHARLES De GARMO. Ph. D., President. 





MEDIOAL REGISTER. 








BOSTON, MASS, 


‘College of Physicians = Surgeons. 


Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 
Term opens September 20th. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKR, A. M., M. D., Dean 


517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Cata.ogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct 2, 1895. 
For particulars address, 
Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Seo’y, 
74 Boylston *t., Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 
Winter Session opened October ist; ending May, 1894, 
Four years’ graded course. Lect ¥ Labo- 
erg We det ea ana aa 
ong a ay . For announcements 


MILY fs 
E BLACKWELL, M.D.,Dzan, 
821 East 15th St., New Yors, 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GEN 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialtv: DISEASES OF WOMEN, 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 


N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
46th Annual Session opens Sons. 25, 95. A four years 
Quizses, La 




















grades course of Lectures, Qu boratory and 
inical work offers superior advantages to students, 
who are also admit to the clinics of the publie 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, i. D., 
DeaN, 1712 Locust St., Phila. 











KNITTED TABLE PADDING. 





























ls anecessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft 
ness, not hardening as fei: and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., JAN. 25, 1894, 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 


Gentlemen—In reply to your letter, we 
would say we have sold your Knitted 
Padding for several yepes and can only 
speak of it in the highest terms. It is 
used by our best trade, and after once 
using they do not care for the old kind. 

In the Hotels and Institutions where we 
have placed it, we are assured, in every 
instance, that it has given satisfaction. 

Yours very truly, 
WOODWARD & LOTHROP. 





INSIST on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding 
At all the leading dry goods houses 
Write us for samples and catalogue 


KNITTED MATTRESS CoO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 


The Legal Status 


—0OFrF— 


Married Women 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


By Georog A. O. ERNsT. 


©.Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association. Price in paper, 30 cents; in 
cloth, 50 cents. Copies may be had at the office 
of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 3 Park 8t., 
Boston, or will be mailed to any address upon 
receipt of price. ORDER NOW. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 








| On the Moral Education of the Young 


By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL 
Price, 50 cents. Published 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York 


Mother 
and Babe. 
An important book, by 
Mrs. Jenness Miller, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free, 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


11444 5th Ave., N. ¥. 
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INDIANA. 
(Continued from Third Page.) 

‘*mend their ways in this particular.” If 
we could have this single small fee each 
year, or for one year, we could revolution- 
ize the State. I speak of this important 
phase of our work to arrest the attention 
of our friends in the forthcoming conven- 
tion. 

My object in holding these conventions 
is twofold, namely, to create sentiment 
and to replenish an empty treasury. If 
everybody who desires to promote this 
work will help in this small way, there 
will be such 4 campaign as Indiana has 
never seen before. I have faith that the 
simple frank statement of the situation is 
all that is needed. The good work is bound 
to go on. Conventions are already ap- 
pointed for Wabash, Fountain, Cass, Tip- 
pecanoe, Plymouth, Adams, and Noble 
Counties. The following counties, also, 
have made applications: Posey, Dubois, 
Sullivan, Hamilton, Carroll, Jay and 
Kosciusko. These will take the September 
dates. HELEN M. GouGar. 

——— —- -~@e-—- --—— 


TENSDESSEE WAKING UP. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., AUG 3, 1895. 

Editors Woman's Journal: 

' Last winter I bought two rolls of leaf- 
lets to distribute among the members of a 
Political Economy Club of which I am 
president. Among them I found two 
called **A Solution of the Southern Ques- 
tion,”’ which I consider an inspiration. I 
know of nothing that can equal these as 
missionary literature for the South. 

I bless the author of it, and enclose thirty 
cents for a hundred copies to distribute 
among our thinking public men. 

I have arranged to organize an equal 
rights club this fall, as many are favor- 
able now who fought it when | began a 
series of suffrage article, some months 
ago, in one of our daily papers. 

After the Atlanta Convention I got Miss 
Yates here to speak. She captivated all 
who heard her, and so helped to pave the 
way for me. One of our Soutbern Gov- 
ernors told me last winter, that ‘‘as soon 
as enough of the women of my State 
want suffrage and ask for it, they shall 
have it.’’ Since then I sent him this leaf 
let with a personal appeal. 

As soon as I have read my Column I 
place it where I think it will feed some 
one else, for many are now seeking light 
and ready for the truth. 

Mrs. HELEN MILLINGTON, 
President of Kosmos. 


—_— “2 —— 


ORANGE BLOSSOMS IN NEW YORK, 
SHERWOOD, N. Y., AUG. 5, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

An order for the New York Campaign 
Report a few days ago from California, 
was sweet with fragrance of orange blos- 
soms enclosed. The unspoken message 
of cheer and good will was very precious. 

Many cordial and encouraging words 
come with the orders for the report, and 
give us a warm feeling about the heart, 
which the simple consciousness of ‘‘one 
more report gone” would scarcely arouse. 

Still we do want our reports scattered. 
Every woman who worked in the cam- 
paign last year, ought to have a copy to 
preserve for future reference. Five copies 
$1. One copy, 25 cents. 

ISABEL HOWLAND, 

Cor. Sec. 


— “er _ 


MRS, DEVOE IN MONTANA. 


DEER LopGEg, Mon., JULY, 28, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Mrs. Emma Smith De Voe lectured 
here July 26, in the Court House, to an 
intelligent and appreciative audience, 
mostly ladies. : 

I met Mrs. DeVoe at the station that 
morning, and drove to City Hotel. The 
landlady gave Mrs. DeVoe free entertain- 
ment. Later, with Miss S. V. Haas, treas- 
urer of the Butte W. 8S. Club, we visited 
the Penitentiary, and were escorted over 
the building and grounds. Mrs. De Voe 
obtained an item for her lecture here, 
viz., that there were 330 men imprisoned 
in the ‘‘pen,” as we term it here, but only 
five women. 

We next called on Mrs.S. M. Wilkinson 
who with myself has been most active in 
the suffrage cause, she and I voting here 
when no other women did so. 

At 8 P. M. Miss Haas and myself 
escorted Mrs. De Voe to the Court House. 
As chairman for the evening, I intro- 


ve ” | 
duced her as the ‘‘New Woman,” whohad } Nation and that the right, duty, and re- | 


inhere | of the household. Who but the mother | 
what | 


arrived in Deer Lodge. 

Mrs. De Voe made a witty and telling 
speech which was highly appreciated. 
On the desk stood a vase of lovely roses 
presented to her by Mrs. James H. Mills 
of this place, and a vase of flowers pre 
sented by Mrs. S. M. Wilkinson. Mr. 
John Dillon, the comedian, played in the 
Opera House that evening, or the audieuce 
would have been much larger to hear 
Mrs. De Voe. Everybody who heard her 
or met her was charmed with Mrs. 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Royal 





Baking 
Powder 





ABSOLUTELY PURE 





De Voe, and her coming has done much 
good for the cause in this place. 

On Saturday she took the train for 
Missoula, where she lectured that evening. 

Mrs. DeVoe was pleased to receive the 
two latest numbers of the WoMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL which I gave her. I should have 
liked to have seen and talked more with 
her, and trust she will come again. She 
will undoubtedly draw a much larger aud- 
jerce another time. 

Mrs. M. F. SHERMAN. 


“2 —— 


HON, JAMES A. BRADLEY FOR EQUAL 
SUFFRAGE. 


OcEAN GROVE, N. J., AUG. 3, 1895. 
Rditors Woman's Journal: 

During the recent extra session of the 
New Jersey Legislature the women of 
Monmouth County appealed to Mr. Brad- 
ley, the famous founder of Asbury Park, 
N. J., as their representative, for his aid 
in the passage of the bill for an amend- 
ment to the constitution of the State 
restoring school suffrage to women on the 
same terms as those upon which they 
had exercised it before the decision of the 
Supreme Court declared such suffrage 
unconstitutional. In reply to the letter, 
Mr. Bradley said: 

I have voted for the measure you advo- 
cate, but I regret to say that there seems 
but little prospect for its success at this 
time. I can only say, work on! agitate, 
agitate, agitate, until men see the justice 
of your claim. My vote will always be 
given for woman suffrage. 

A few days later when, after a final | 
hearing, and in spite of the fears of its | 
friends, the bill passed both houses, our | 


has also occupied pulpits, preaching upon 
these subjects. As a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Liberal Federa- 
tion and the Central Suffrage Society, and 
as honorary secretary of the B. W. T. A., 
she brings many links to the tie that binds 
around the world. 

The Florida W. C. T. U. has adopted a 
State paper, The Southern Chautauqua 
Journal, published at Tavares, Fla. One 
| page has been purchased by Unions, and 
is edited by Mrs. Alice C. Brown. 

Dr. Louise C. Purington, of Dorchester, 
writes to the Union Signal: 

The Massachusetts Legislature has 
passed a law signed by the Governor, 
submitting to all qualified voters for 
school] committees at the next State elec- 
tion the question, ‘‘ls it expedient that 
municipal suffrage be granted to women ?”’ 
‘*A sham referendum,” the editors of the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL Call it. It was in- 
tended by the mover asa blow, but it may 
rebound against his own head. ‘The agi- 
tation and talk and growing intelligence 
may help the cause in the end. 





F. M.A. 


2 
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SHALL UTAH WOMEN VOTE NEXT NO- 
VEMBER? 





The Woman's Exponent of Salt Lake 
City, July 15, 1895, has a leading editorial 
entitled ‘‘Shall Utah Women Vote Next 
Novembe: ?” It says: 


The question whether women can legally 
register and vote at the coming election in 
November is still unsettled, and from in- 
formation of a reliable character we glean 
that the Utah Commission are unwilling, 
or not sufficiently confident to decide it. 
It seems incredible that such an important 
matter should be left to registrars to 





The sons of such’mothers can well sftord 
| to grant equal suffrage to women, and in 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
the near tuture when Utah receives her : oats 
WANTED —A y an d situation 
crown of Statehood, and women have | as « beok-beoper or ent i kdb eee 





equal part, women will not be forgetful | !’., 1s Center st., Roxbury. 

of the advantages it will bring, por shirk | — ——— 
the responsibility of the duties which | | Uttar accommodations: alee information inre 
attend upon this igh privilege. gard to all points of interest, chaperon if desired, at 
R~ — rows dl > in ge gift of | 478 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass, 

the people suitable for women to occupy, 











and which they could fill with honor and | 8 ot 

credit, and men need not'be atraid there JHE SEFRIENDING COMMITTEE 

will be no room for them, because there to call the attention of ladies temporarily disabled 

are vast tracts of land, stili uncultivated, | through nervous diseases to the favorable terms 

to be made fertile and beautiful for habi- | they m ye? —*- ane & Se cea Com. 

tations. and while earth yields grain and | iittee, 261 Hovleton sirect Banton 

fruits, the sower must go forth to eo | : +4 cise 

and the reaper to reap, and women will May be had 

be sure to come to glean, ee, My | Excellent S ummer Boarg x. me Teed 

upon their track, for the immutable law ; be ophonttng « ‘ait ae 

of Jehovah will ever remain in force, seems. Shade tress, 6 lily- Meeds a bib of the titer, 

consequently there is no need to fear, for pleasent walks and drives, help to make the place 

men and women will work side by side | ccsirable. Number limited to six or eight. A car 

better when all conditions are, ogee), and Dafly mail. -Adiress MINS. Ne BF 
e@ generations to come w e r 0. Foxboro, Mass. 

adapted to a higher civilization than those 

that were born under the old régime of 


man’s political supremacy and woman’s BOSTO N 00 ) CH BED 


subjection. But as to the subject under 
consideration, Shall the women of Utah 

Useful In Day As Well 
As At Night. 




















vote in November? It is devoutly to be 
wished that the matter will soon be set- 
tled by proper authority, so that there 
may be safety, and the new State not en- 
dangered by anyone attempting what is 
not legal. And as to the laws regulating 
voters, the fact of naturalization is an 
important one, and should not be neglected 
by foreign born women. It must be re- 
membered that women are to vote in the 
new State upon the same platform as 
men, covs‘quently every woman who 
registers and votes must be a native-born 
or raturalized citizen of the United States. 
Form«r y, when the franchise was exer- 
cised by the women of this Territory, 
many women took out their naturaliz ition 
papers, but of late years we have not 
noticed that such has been the case, 
though men have been admitted to citi- 
zenship right along. ‘l'‘here should be no 
delay in this matter, it is of vital impor- 
tance, but set about it directly and see to 
it that you have everything done legally. 
Remember one vote counts the same as 
another, h'gh or low, rich or poor. 


In view of the possible effort of the 
opponents of woman suffrage to prevent 
national recognition of the State of Utah 
upon the basis of ¢cqual suffrage, and of 

















the fact that the adoption of a State Con- 
stitution conferring full suffrage on 
women is assured, it seems to us wise for 


HIGHEST 


honored friend wrote again, informing | decide, and it involves too much interest 


us of the same; and in reply to a letter 
asking him to allow us to to publish his 
opinion of the justice of our claim, he 
Says: « 

You may quote me as being in favor of 
woman suffrage for all elective cffices. 
think that an American woman is as cap- 
able of arriving at a just conclusion as 
the Irish, Italian or colored man who 
happens to be born a male 

SARAH CULVER, 
Cor. Sec. Monmouth Co. W.S. 8. 





Ww,c. T. U. NOTES, 

The Massachusetts Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union will hold its State 
convention at Salem, Oct. 1,2 and 3. A 
prominent and novel feature of the con- 
vention will be the illustration of domes- 
tic science, with noonday talks on house- 
hold topics by the State Superintendent, 
Marion A. McBride. 

The Organizer of Indianapolis, Ind., 
publishes in its issue of Aug. Ist, a birth- 
day letter from ‘‘Mother Wallace to her | 
daughters.” Although enfeebled from a | 
recent illness, her interest in the questions | 
of suft-age and temperance is as intense | 
asever. Mrs. Z+relda G. Wallace writes: | 

I advise all the Unions to get and 
study the Department of Scudy in| 
Political Science of the National Ameri- | 
can Woman Suffrage Association. [ par- 
ticularly call their attention to the follow- | 
ing extract from the opening paragraph: | 


We desire to prepare every woman for an 
intelligent and consc.entious use of the ballot. 
We would so imbue the woman voter with the | 
solemn obligation of the citizen that she will | 


teach it to her sons and daughters together with 
the Commandments. We would so inculcate | 
the principles of good citizenship in her heart 
that they would become a part of the daily redi- | 
gion of her household. We desire this great | 
mass of voters to enter the body politic with 
such perfect understanding of the duties of the 
citizen, and with such lofty aspirations for pure 
government, that their enfranchisement will not 
only be instrumental in correcting many exist- | 
ing evils, but will lift the whole government to a | 
higher and truer civilization than the world has 
yet seen. 

I also recommend and urge upon 
our women, in connection with the books 
recommended by the Suffrage Association, 
the careful reading and prayerful study 


| 


| in the new State to be set aside without 
| investigation. Lawyers and judges have 
had the matter under advisement, but no 
positive solution of the question has been 
reached. The Utah Commission are busy 
appointing registrars for the several 
| Csunties, and we notice that at a meetirg 


t | held by the Commission on Friday, June 


_ 12, Commissioner Tatlock introduced a 
| resolution on this subject, proposing to 
| submit the question to the Attorney Gen- 
| eral, which certainly does seem the safest 
| thing to do under the circumstances. The 


| resolution is as follows: 


| First—Under and by virtue of the foregoing | 


| provision of the enabling act, and the proposed 

| constitution, are women, who are citizens of the 
United States, over the age of twenty-one years, 

| and who have resided in the territory for one 
year next prior to November 5, 1895, entitled to 
registration ? 


Second—Can women possessing the qualifica- | 
tions set forth in the foregoing be legally e - | 
| titled to vote upon the question of the adoption | 


| or rejection of the proposed constitution at the 

| November elec ion, A. D. 1895? 

| Third At the November election to be held 

| in 1895, as above stated, can women possessing 

| the qualifications tet forth in question No. 1, 
legally vote fur the State offi'es provided for in 
the proposed constitution ? 


The resolution was laid over until 
another meeting. 

It seems too bad to lay the matter over; 
there certainly ought to be some positive 
authority for, or against the proposition. 
To vote or not to vote seems to be the 
vital question for women at the present 
time. The suffrage bas been conferred 
upon the women of the Territory by the 
delegates duly elected to the Constitu. 
tional Convention while assembled, and it 
does seem as though the right of suffrage 
ought to be exercised by them in having 
a voice and a vote as to the officers who 
shall govern and control affairs in the 
new State. It will make a very great 
difference in many respects if women are 
to be excluded from this first election. 

The women of this commonwealth are 
by every possible right of citizenship 
entitled to fair representation in public 
affairs. They have borne heroically their 
share (and the largest share, too.) of the 
hardships and burdens of colonizing. 
Wherever men have gone to open up new 
fields and found new settlements, women 
have gone with them, with their little 
children, exposed to the same dangers 
from sun and heat, or cold and storms of 
all kinds, from savage Indians, from wild 
animals, from snakes and reptiles, living 
in tents and wagons, with scarcity of 





‘SCAaIVMY. 


the women to avoid all occas on of con- 
troversy. Women can go to the polle on 
election day and use their influence to | 
ensure the adoption of the new State Con- | 
stitution, and the election of trustworthy | 
ofticials. And at the same time, by ab- | 
Staining from casting votes, they will | 




















give the opponents no handle for contest- | 
ing the election on the ground ot illegal- | 
ity. H B.B. | 

+e _ 


THE AMERICAN MAJORITY OUTVOTED. 


In the State of Minnesota there were, at 
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" . se 
A Most Comfortable Bed. 


PREFERABLE TO MAN- 








inhabitants, classified as follows: | TEL, UPRIGHT & CHIF- 
maestro] FONNIER BEDS. 
Native-born Cte eneeenwe 834,470 | 
Foreign born... ..... 4. 467,356 Boston Couch Bed Co., 


Thus the males exceed the females by 
nearly 89.000, and the natives exceed the SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
foreign-born 367,114. Less than 36 pet | |QO North St., Boston, Mass, 
cent. of the population is foreign born. 
But when we examine the tables giving 


the voting population of Minnesota, males 
twenty-one years and over, we find th. 
following figures: 
pO FST 154,727 
POUGIGR-BOER oc cc ccees 221,309 

When it comes to making laws to gover: 
the male and female population of Minne 
sota, the foreign-born population hav: 
66,582 more votes than the native Ameri 
cans. To express it in percentages, th+ 
foreign-born population of Minnesota 
casts 59 per cent. of the votes, and the 
native Americans 41 percent. The foreign- 
born population constitute a little more 
than a third of the population, but hold 
nearly three-fifths of the political force of 
the commonwealth. It is easy to see 
where this disproportionate force lies, and 
how it is acquired. Among foreign immi- 
grants adult males predominate. So much 
is this the case in Minnesota, that almost 
every second person (47 per cent.) among 
the foreign-born population is qualified 
by age and sex to vote. Among the 
native population less than one in five 
(181.2 per cent.) are qualified by age and 
sex tovote. Do any of our readers think 
it is either right or expedient that a for- 
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of ‘The Republic of God,” by Elisha food and clothing in many instances, per- 
Mulford, also *‘The Nation,” by the same | forming all the labors of the household, 
author. When all men and women who | bearing and nursing and rearing children, 
aspire to the dignity aad responsibility of | and many of these women, scores and 


eigner coming into Minnesota should have 


NEW ENGLAND 


of an average American? In Minnesota 








full citizenship read and ponder the | 
thoughts expressed in these two volumes, 
we shall hear no more of the dirty pool | 
of politics, but all will recognize the 
majesty, origin and grandeur of the, 


sponsibility of self-government 
in humanity by command and grace of | 
God. 

Miss Agnes Slack, the young, energetic, | 
decp-voiced corresponding secretary of | 
the World’s W. C. T. U., just elected, | 
was one of the first women guardians in 
Derbyshire. lier brother is Mr. Bamford 
Slack, a London editor. Miss Slack has , 
had in her two years of active public life | 
many calls to lecture on temperance, | 
politics, and the woman question. She 


scores of them, have taken the wool from 
the sheep, carded, spun and wove it, and 
afterwards cut and made into wearing 


| apparel the cloth their own hands had 


prepared for the family use, knit the 
stockings, mittens, etc., forevery member 


knows, realizes or appreciates 
women have suffered who have gone into 
a new and uncivilized country ? 

This is not only true of Utah and the 
West, it is also true of our Pilgrim moth- 
ers and of the early settlers of other lands. 


| The pioneer mvuthers of Utah have not 


sat idjy down with folded hands, but they 
have labored with hand and brain, and 
helped to make the land beautiful, and in 
all the prosperity which has or will come, 
they should be partakers of the benefits 





and results, and share in all the privileges. 


any male citizen, or any male twenty-one 


| 
two and a half times the political power | 
| 


years of age who has declared his inten- 
tion to become a citizen, and has resided 
in the State three months, is entitled to a 
vote. But a woman, a native of the State, 


| cannot vote if she has lived there seventy 


years.—San Francisco News. 





RHEUMATISM CURED. 


Dorchester, Mass., July 7, 1895. I have 
fully proved the virtues of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, which I have taken for rheuma- 
tism and have not had any severe attack 
since. I recommend Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
to every one and tell them of my own 
case. Margaret Wilkins, 150 Columbia 
Street. _ 

Hoop’s Picts cure sick headache. 


| 
| 
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PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 





Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Ulnstrative Pamphlets. 





Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal Office. Bostcen, Mass. 





| C, H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 CongressSt., Boston 
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